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It was a terrible struggle, there in the water, between the British officer and the “Liberty 
Boy.” The fair prisoner watched the struggle with starting eyes, and prayed 
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A COMPLETE SET IS A REGULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


Hach book consists of sixty-four pages, printed on good paper, in clear type and neatly bound in an attractive, illustrated 
Most of the books are also profusely illustrated, and all of the subjects treated upon are explained in such a simple manner that) 
Look over the list as classified and see if you want to know anything about the subj 





child can thoroughly understand them. 
mentioned. 
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No. 47. HOW TO BREAK, RIDE AND DRIVE A HORSE.— 
A complete treatise on the horse. Describing the most useful horses 
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CHAPTER I. 
A BRAVE (?) OFFICER. 


jt was a lovely afternoon in September, of the year 1779, 





ning perhaps nineteen or ‘twenty years, were riding along 
ce _road leading westward from Savannah, Georgia. It 
mt evident that the officer was greatly in love with the 
ng dng lady, for he was doing his best to entertain her and 


cere her. He occasionally pointed out objects” of in- 


- est in the surrounding landscape, but the most “of the. 


owte he was talking, and, sad to say, he himself’ figured 
8Y'a great extent in his talk. x 


ain other words, Captain Fitzmorria was bigoted and 


-f.more than’a good opinion of himself in avery way. 


Ha was not bad-looking, to tell the truth, but hé was not 

2 most handsome man in the world, though he felt that 
" lawas, and imagined that all the members of the female 
pti who laid eyes on him did so admiringly. In truth, 

{ had no doubt that his fair companion, Miss. Jennie 
: aandler, the daughter of one of the higher officers at 
"| ivannah, admired and was in love with him, but he be- 


cy oved i in making sure, and was bent on clenching matters 


: f laying himself out to please her, and make as deep an: 


peeapion as possible. 
Q 


‘ Had the captain known what the beautiful woman really 
tought of him, however, he would not have looked and 
alt so important and self-satisfied. Miss Jennie was an 
xeeedingly bright girl, and she*saw through the captain 
"3 if he were transparent. She knew he was vain and 
"igoted, and a man whom any woman would be sorry she 
‘narried, if she were to do such a thing. 
i Miss Jennie had no intention of marrying, however, and 
‘o could take the ‘captain lightly; she. enjoyed his com- 
vany on occasions, as his conceit and boasting amused her. 
Chis afternoon her father, Colonel Chandler, had dewuted 
he doughty captain to accompany his \ daughter for a 
orseback ride, as he did not wish the en to go alone, 


‘ British officer, a captain, and a beautiful young lady 


and Jennie had accepted the man’s escort with the same 
calm philosophy that she would have accepted that of a 


| colored servant. 


The captain was doing his best to impress the young 
lady with an idea of his great prowess as a soldier and an 
officer; and had told several wonderful stories of imagin- 
ary adventures, wherein he played the part of hero. Miss 
Jennie had laughed, and although she knew the stories 
were made from whole cloth, she did not hurt her escort’s 
feelings by telling him so, and he flattered himself that he 
was making a great impression. 

“Ah, Miss Jennie,’ he said, “how I would like to meet 
a party of rebels—say-a dozen or so, in order that I might 


jshow you how little they amount to when opposed to a 


British officer, a man of prowess like myself.” 

“What would you do, captain?” asked Jennie, with an 
assumption of interest and seriousness, as if she took 
the captain’s bravado seriously. ee 

“What would I do?” swelling out his chest. 

“Yes.” Jennie was amused, but she was a girl who 
could keep perfect control of her risibles, and she looked 
as sober and serious as a judge on the bench. 


“Tl tell you what I would do, Miss Jennie: 


I would 
charge the scoundrels !” 

“How much would you charge-them, captain?” the girl 
asked, demurely. 

There was a little joke concealed in this, for the girl 
was given to. an occasional dry joke, but it was lost on the 
captain ; he took himself too seriously to be able to detect 
the presence of anything in the nature of a joke in any- 
thing said in his august and awe-inspiring presence, and 
he replied: 

“I would charge them with all my might!” 

* “Indeed!” with a scarcely perceptible smile. “Would 
you have me hold your horse while you charged the 
enemy ?” 

“Oh, no; I would charge them on my tire 

“Then it seems to me that your horse would do the 
charging, captain.” 


THE LIBERTY. 





ile 05. no} 3 Spechorse simply carries me to the enfny, and 


ai dow hie” charging.” 


‘ And wW. iat would the rebels do? 
su] spose | oe 


‘“T see Would they 


flee, do yo 


“TY rather think they would!” pompously, 

“TI think so, myself.” 

“Oh, yes; they would never think of standing before a 
British officer !”’ 

“Oh, no; surely not !” 

There was sarcasm here, but the aula did not know 
it; he took it as a compliment, and swelled still more. 

“The instant they saw that I wore a British uniform 
they would turn and make off at the top of their speed!” 
the captain declared. 

“But I think I-have heard father say that some of the 
rebels are quite brave, captain,” said Jennie. 

“Bah! while I will admit that there is here and there 
a brave man among them, the majority are arrant 
cowards.” 1 | 

“Ts that so?” 

“Yes; why, I once charged nearly a hundred rebels, one 
day, with only six British dragoons, and the cowards ran 
jike sheep !” 
| “Indeed ?” 


“Yes; 1 never saw the like of it before or since. 7 


Which was literally true, as he had not seen anything 


of the kind at any time. The girl understood this also 
and. the smile which appeared on her face was mistaken 


by the captain for one of admiration. 


* “You must be a very brave man, captain!” she said, 
in a tone of pretended admiration. 


~ “Oh, yes, I am!” the captain said. : 


tii agg more such brave men as you in the British 


ariny we ‘should be able to beat the rebels in a very short 
« time, I am sure.” / 


that is what I’ think, Miss Jennie,” the 
captain agreed; and this time he told the truth, for he 
really did think so. | 


“What I don’t understand is how the war has enue’ 
along more than three years when the rebels are such ar- 
rant cowards,” the girl remarked, in a voice which ex- 
_ pressed wonder. 


“Yes, yes; 


“Tt is very simple, Miss Jennie.” ; 
“How is that?” 

“Why, the rebels won’t give us a chance at them.” 
“They won’t ?” | 
“No; they won’t come out openly and fight us.” 
“Ah, I see.” 


i = 
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“They hide in the woods and amid the. mountain 


vt 
know, and: we can’t get at them.” ge irhe 
“So that is the way of it?” — itis! 


“Yes; if they would come out in the geppen and ng ie 
would end the war very quickly.” — 

“As they are the weaker party, : at don’t 
think it is showing good judgment in refusing to 
out and fight on the open, Captain Fitzmorris?” a . 

“Well, yes; that is, they will be. enabled to dra, 
war along in this‘manner, but as the result is inev 
I think it would be better for them to come out and 1 
their fight and have done with it.” 


“You think ue would whip them, captain?” 


“Of course;. why, they would not stand any ck be 
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whatever against us.” haa 
“And you think they realize otha ‘i ti ii 
“Oh, yes.” i ka Oe ‘ 
“Then they would be fools to come out oe fight 

think they do quite right in refusing to do so, an 





my opinion it proves that ney are cunning sr reso 
ful men.” Sax) 
“T know; but look what cowardice they Mite in, re. 


ing to come out and give battle. If they are pretend 


to be at war with us why not come out Pee fight if 
prove that they are at war?” 5 
“For the reason you have stated. They kato ¢ 
would gét the worst of it and so they exercise the best 
judgment and keep away from you. ‘They may veventus 


succeed in tiring out our army, and thus win a viet! 
, 
: 


without having to fight so much as a battle.” 
“Humph! I would hate to win in such a way as th 
“T know, captain, but all men are not so brave as yo 
“That is true, of course,” said the captain, swelling 
“but I should think that men who are at var 
willing to do some fighting, in order to prove it. 2 earls | 
“But all men are not so brave as you, and, tof Ith 
the people of America are not anxious to prove t 
bravery , So much as they are to establish their indep 
dence. That is what they are working for, and. the. me 
by which this As brought about do not worry. them. 
they could do it by coming out and fighting,. perhaps i 
would come out and fight; but if it can be done by stayi 
back and not fighting, they are quite a to * 
that way.” 
“T don’t believe the beggars would fight, even if i 
were gure they would win,” sniffed the captain. a 
“You have a poor opinion of their conrege, I see, @ 













tain.” rhe | 4 


“T have!” with an important dir. 





up. se 
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ee 1 the girl. 
haps you are right,” .was the reply; in a tone of 
tisfaction. 





; ile talking, Miss Je ennie had surreptitious] ly drawn a 
don’t y little. double-barreled pistol. It was ivory-handled 
fohd mounted, and had been given her by her father. 
irl had practiced shooting quite a good deal, and was 
y good shot. She cocked the pistol and then watching 
“Spportunity, wheh the captain’s head was turned away, 
iuddenly fired off both barrels of the pistol, the bullets 








ame instant she gave the captain’s hat a knock with 
: ree hand and sent it flying off his head. 
; Ve are attacked ! 1” yelled the capt in, in wild excite- 
¢ rebels are upon us! Flee fot your life!” and 
Ke donghty eiptain, who had been) talking so glibly of 
oh is in ga dozen “rebels,” put spurs to his horse and was 
ange ing away at top speed, still veliz ig -in a frightened 
| spy inehs when the girl managed to chok shack her laugh- 
jong. enough so that she could call out to him to come 


» that there were no “rebels.” 


ng’ captain refused to believe the girl’s ie how- 
tp fe kept.on going, urging his horse to its best speed. 
- le was thus compelled to give chase, and as she was 

inted , on a thoroughbred, possessed of great speed, she 

















~ pkly overtook the. isaniae J charger on which the cap- 


| Was mounted 












Stop, captain!” she called to him. “Wait; there are 
rebels.” | 2am 


ctantly brought his horse to a stop. 


} 


“What made you run away, captain?” asked the girl, 


in. the face in doing so. 


1¢é ‘Why—I—didn’t you hear the shots?” stammered the 
cer." “We were attacked by rebels!” 


“Oh, no; nothing of the kind.” 
“Yes, ‘we were; one of the bullets knocked my hat off.” 
: Oh, no, captain.” 
“What. did it, then?” 
“My hand.” 

“Your hand?” the captain stared in amazement. 
“Yes,” still struggling with her merriment to such an 
tent as to seem to be threatened with apoplexy. \ 


“How came you to hit my hat with your hand?” 





jat is because you are so rates undoubtedly,” Te-| 


y down into the ground at the side of the road. At: 


_| Jennie might be mistaken, after all. 


66 f T h d ‘aN 
ggling to suppress her laughter, and making herself} 2 eh a aa mys 


composure. 


“Accidentally, captain. My horse shied when the pistol } 






was so bast oettinde as to knock your hat off your “jek . 
This was a fib, for Jennie had done it purposaly and 

with malice aforethought; but nobody could blame her for 

telling a little story under such circumstances. 

“Pistol shots, you say?” remarked the officer. 

“Ves? . 

“How do you know they were pistol shots? I think they 
were rifle shots, and fired from the edge of the woods at | 
the roadside.” | 

“Oh, no, they were not rifle shots, but pistol shots. I 
know, because I fired them myself.” 

The captain’s underjaw dropped and he stared at the 
girl with starting eyes. 

“You—fired—them—yourself ?” he gasped. 

- “Yes, of course. See, here is my pistol,” and Jennie 
held the weapon up, and as the captain Ido ed at the 
weapon and seemed to wilt down in his sadille, ‘the girl 
could not for the life of her help bursting into a, peal of 
laughter. 


She laughed and laughed, and ent it up for seats a 
minute; it was so funny, to think of the way the captain 
had taken refuge in flight, leaving her to take care of 
herself after having been boasting to such a great extent, 
that she could not have kept from laughing had she tried 
her hardest. The captain could not stand it, and With a 

itteréd exclamation of rage and chagrin turned his horse 
and rode back to where his hat lay beside the road. Diss 
mounting, he picked up his hat and donned it, first cov- 
ertly looking for a bullet-hole, for he thought it possible 
There was no bullet- 





hole, however, and he was forced to come to the conclu- 
sion that the girl had told the truth. 


“Curse the luck Rs t Dé ‘captain grated between his teeth. | 





elf ridiculous in her eyes, after all 
my talk about wanting:to meet a party of rebels. I won. 
der, now, if she fired off that pistol on purpose?” 


.Remounting his horse the young officer rode slowly back 


| to where the maiden was awaiting his coming. The cap- 


tain was red in the face, but had regained some of his lost 
He. had been cudgeling his brains for an 
excuse for his action of a few minutes before, and had 
thought of something that he imagined’ might doy.” a 

“What did you fire off your pistol for, Misé” Jennie ?” 


the captain asked when he had come up to where the’ 


maiden sat on the back of her horse. 
“T fired at a hare, captain.” 
This was another fib, but Jennie was excusable. 
“*A hare?” | 
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- “What a magnificent liar he is!” was what if tok Oo 
-|thought; but aloud she said: — — Bto | 

“Well, well! How brave and generous of you, caperh 
Indeed, father showed good Ree in selecting yhey 
my escort.” Tiwi 

“T think so, Miss Jennie,” said the officer, with # lo¢ 
of relief and satisfaction. He believed that he hae f 
ceived the girl and that she did not doubt his statemethe 
‘a moment. J me 















“Humph !” 
“Tt jumped up out of the grass right beside the road,” 


the girl went on, fabricating almost as glibly as the 





officer himself was capable of doing when boasting of his 
- bravery, ‘and almost before. I knew what I was doing I 
had drawn my pistol and fired both barrels. es 
“Humph!” grunted the captain. 





“Y’m very sotry, captain; I never thought of scaring 
you or I would not have done it for the world—for what if 
I had scared you to death? ‘That would have been ter- 
rible!”,yand the girl assumed a very solemn and serious 
look. 


“T was not scared,” said the captain, stiffly. 





“T have succeeded in disabusing her mind of hed’ 
picions,” the captain said to himself. “Good! it t sd 
out all right, after all, and what came near being the di! 
blow to my hopes of ever winning Miss Jennie, willl ed 
go far to establishing me in her regards, for she thi 4 
was willing to risk my life to save hers—and that B 
wins. the women*ha ! ha! ha!” 


Unconsciously the eaptain laughed aloud. He had 
had much ‘practice in laughing silently, and the “Hate 
ha!” came forth loudly, and was a surprise to both Jd 
and the officer. ) 

“What in the wonta are ‘you laughing at, captal 
asked the girl, staring. Indeed, for a moment she thot” ; 
her escort had gone crazy. “I hope I haven’t maé : 
lunati¢ of him!” was what she said to herself. | t 













_ The girl turned a pair of wide-open and surprised eyes 
tipon ,the speaker. hi 
'“You were not scared?” she sabdghesga with a ques- 
‘tioning inflection. 
“No.” The captain’s voice was tinged with asperity, 
and he did not speak in such a self-satisfied manner as had 4 ‘ 
~ been the case before the occurrence. 
““What made you ride away at a gallop, then! 2” the girl 
very reasonably wanted to know. 
“What made me ride away at a gallop?” 'The officer was 
* still wondering which of two stories a had thought of it 
_ would be best to tell. 
“Veg.” 
ase “Why, you see—I—that is—yes, I thought that the 
~ rebels were—yes, I thought they were—up the road in 


<Um— hum!” stammered the captain, prowing red 
the face. “What was T laughing at, you ask? Ah, 
why, you see, I was laughing at the absurdity of - 
haying imagined for a moment that I, Captain Fitemo}: 
of the king’s army should have been scared!” 


this direction, Miss Jennie.” as He | | 
The girl looked askance at the speaker for a few 
ments, without saying anything. There was almost a k 
of admiration in her eyes. “I do believe he is the m 
beautiful har I have ever seen !” she said to herself. Th 


_ The girl laughed a silvery laugh that gave the hearer 
the shivers, now, but would have been music to his ears 
fifteen minutes before. 


“Oh, is that why you rode up the road so fast, captain ?” 
a 
“So that is what you were laughing at?” 


“Yes,” with a sigh of relief. The captain “felt that 
had pulled himself out.of another tight place. 


“Well, it must seem funny,” the girl said, drily. 
“Indeed it does! The idea that I, Captain Fitzmor 
should be scared! Ha! ha! ha! The very thought ; 
is ridiculous. I would not be atenid of a regiment 
rebels !” | a 
“Not if you were far enough away from fier 1”? thous 


the girl. Aloud she said: ul 


‘ 


Jennie cried, when she had stopped laughing. agstesa sy | ne Jo 


“Ye-yes, ‘that was the reason. Yes, of course it was 1 

“And you thought the rebels were in that direction 2 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Then why did you call to me to flee for my life? 
Didn’t you mean for me to come on after you?” 

“No, no!” said the captain, a brilliant thought suddenly 
coming to him, 

“Then 

'“T meant for you to flee back in the direction of Savan-}. 





hat did you mean?” 


nah, while I-——” 
“You must indeed be brave, captain.” i | 
“So I am, Miss Jennie! 1h swelling out his chest. “Nc 
do, captain?” had that been any one else, a few minutes ago, when y 

“Yes, yes! That is what I was going to do.” : fired off those shots, I doubt not you would have been‘ 


“While you went on and met the rebels and engaged 
them in mortal combat? Is that what you were going to 


& 
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t th bk out. for vente and your paeont veiea have raced 

} to Savannah.” ° 
, capPerhaps so, captain,” with a smile. | 
g yohey were riding through the timber, the road winding 

| twisting after the fashion of roads in the South, in 
th a localities, and suddenly as they rounded a bend they 
hndé 
memhe man was roughly dressed, but he was handsome 


face to face with a man on horseback. . 


~- Pmanly looking, and was apparently about twenty-four 
her}wenty-five years of age. 
- tused like one who, had seen much exposure and hardships. 


His face was bronzed, and he 


e ddl: his. gray-blue eyes were bright and clear, and he 
ih ed, to a close observer, like’ ‘a man whom it would 
hing do 40 trifle with?’ Now it happened that Captain Fitz- 
al ris was not a close observer ; doubtless he was” so con- 
5 spiy looking at himself, so to speak, ‘and admiring him- 







ty 


, that he had no time or inclination to take notice of 
1! er people ; be that as it may he was not a close ob- 
Te re and he saw only a i cl uncouth native 
‘}the‘stranger. 3 

c ‘Ha! 1? exclaimed the captain, under his breath, but loud 


, gyough for his companion to hear. “T’ll wager this is an 


solent rebel and I am going to give him a lesson and in-| . 
“ental show you how I treat such vermin, Miss Jennie!” | . 


CHAPTER II. 
es te - ‘A BOLD “REBEL.” | 


| “TI fear you are going to get yourself into trouble if you 
ttempt to take any libérties with that man!” said the girl 
0 herself, but she made no reply, as there was not time or 
»pportunity, | 

The captain brought his horse to a standstill just before 
hey came to thé” stranger, and Jennie followed suit. She 


saw the man’s eyes were on her face, and that the eyes 


were filled with admiration, and in spite of herself, she 
had to blush. Thereywas nothing bold in the stranger’s 
look, however, and Jennie did not feel angered by it. 

The instant the man saw that the two were intending 
to. stop, he brought his horse to a standstill. 


eg 


_ “Hello, fellow!” said Captain Fitzmorris, in an insolent 


ee 
and arrogant voice. 


— 


“Good afternoon, sir,” replied Jennie, bowing slightly. 

“Did you hear me, sirrah?” cried the captain, angrily, 

The man turned his eyes on the speaker and looked the 
captain over with such a look of cold and calm contempt 
that Jennie could not help smiling to herself. 

“Yes, I heard you, sirrah,” was the stranger’s calm reply. 
“What did you call me?” 
“Do you dare address me as ‘sirrah’ ?” 


The officer flushed angrily. 
he cried. 

The other elevated his eyebrows and shrugged his shoul- 
ders about, French fashion. 
glance at the young lady to see how she was regarding mat- 
ters, said: i . | 
“You addressed me*as ‘sirrah.’ ” 
“So I did, but that is different.” 
“In what way?” calmly. | 
“Why, I am a British officer, don’t you see?” 





Then he smiled, and with S 
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“Good afternoon, lady,” he said, his voles Foing Ee , 
| but pleasant. | 
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“T see you wear ‘the uniform of a captain in the British — 


army, yes.” _ ! 


“Well, doesn’t that prove that I ama British officer ?” 
Another shrug. | 
«y can’t say that it dove," 
“Why not?” 

“Tt is very simple.” 

“T don’t see it.” 


“That proves nothing,” with a smile, and a glance at 


: the young lady, which revealed a twinkle in the blue-gray 


eyes. | 
“What do you mean?” blustered the captain. “Do you 
intend to try to insult me, sirrah?”. | 

“Oh, no, sirrah. I have no such intention.” 

“Then you had better address me as my rank of an 
officer in the king’s service demands that I should be ad- 
dressed.” ; 

“What do I care for your rank in the king’s service?” 
the stranger asked, his lip curling in a scornful manner. 

“What's 
‘taken by surprise and somewhat aback by the prompt and 
determined utterances of this stranger whom he had de- 


that?” the captain almost gasped. He was 


spised. | 

“You heard what I said. I do not care for your rank 
im the king’s service. Nor does the fact that you are an 
offices 
address. you with respect.” 


“Why not?” The captain could not say much; the 


_ The man paid no attention to the captain, any more that wind: was for the time taken completely out of his sails. 


if lie had not been there, but instead lifted his hat and 
made an elaborate bow in J ennie’s direction, 





“Por the reason that I am not a subject of the king.” 
The man ape firmly and proudly, and he turned his 


in such service make it necessary that I should 
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finn tere eyes upon the girl to see what effect this Stites 
ment had on her. There was no expression on the girl’s 
face that would give the man an idea regarding how she 
felt regarding his utterances, however. 

“Ah, you are not a subject of the king?” eried ae ‘cap- 
tain. 


that now I shall be able to mike an impression ome 
Jennie, and erase the memory of that business back yack 
from her mind,” he said to himself. , youl 
“Surrender in the name of the king, eh?” the s f he 
said, a peculiar look in his eyes and on his face. Dh, 
“Yes.” | | : ay 
“Surrender—to you?” : Be 
“Yes, to me!” The captain swelled out hi chest) V © 
looked as important as possible. Lt 

















“T am not.” The voice was firm. 
“Then you—then you are a—you are a rebel!” 
“Oh, no, not a rebel.” 














| 6 
aaa ener eye “You had better surrender, sir,” said Jennie, sobe h 
“I am simply a man who is determined to be free from | ,. I assure you that the captain is an extremely danget * 

the tyranny of a king who has no right to rule over me nani | fle 


or any of the people of this country.” 

3 Why | has he no right-to rule over you?” 

“Why: should he have a right to rule over us? What are 
we to him { re 


The stranger) bas the girl searchingly. rien wa de 
peculiar look in the maiden’s eyes—half mischigy ee at 
banterix@—that he detected, and he seemed ton om 
- | intuitively that the girl was making sport of" th 36 ofc 

-“So he is dangerous, is he?” the man remarked, } 
tending to eye the captain with considerable interest. A 


“Yes, indeed 1 19 


ay hee 


“You are his subjects.” 
. We are not ; your king has never been in this country, 
he has never seen us, knows nothing about us; why, then, 
should he have jurisdiction over us and force us to pay 
tribute to hinr and help support him in luxurious idleness ?” 
“Tt is an honor to help support the king.” 
a ‘The stranger laughed in a scornful manner, 
"You may deem it so,” he said. 
~ “And you do not?” 
-* &Most assuredly not. I have no use for kings.” 
“Well, you are the worst kind of a rebel.” 
“No, I am.a patriot.” 





The captain swelled till he was seemingly in in 0 
it 


danger of bursting. Sous 


“You will find that I am dangerous if you should . 
so foolish as to attempt to resist me, sirrah!” he said, 2 pt 
great dignity. cal ie | | ee 

“What, weuld nog do if I were to resist 2” ’ the arangs D1 
asked. . . 48 


“What would I ‘Gos o 
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“Tt is all the same.” dy Nt “Yes.” A i 
. “No, a rebel is one who rebels against just authority;| “1 would run you sheet re | an 
we are not doing that. We do not think your king has| “un me through, eh?” eee. 3 


any authority over us.” “Yes—spit you as if you were a frog??? 


That would be terrible, wouldn’t it?” 

“Well, I, don’t eee you would like it,” the copia 
said, with an atte ii] 3 at facetiousness. a 
“I am sure that T would not; nevertheless I shall } havé 
to take the risk of being spitted. like a frog.” 
The captain stared, and a &tartled look a es in hig 
eyes. 


- “He has, however, and will soon be exercising it again.” 
“That is what you think, pene: - 
“eh am sure of it.” 
“Tt is my opinion that you will find, when it is all over, 
that you are mistaken.” 
| “Well,” said Captain Fitzmorris, in as fierce a tone as 
he could command, “T am going to do my duty, right 
here and now, and do something to aid the king in re- 
‘gaining control of his rebellious ‘subjects.”: 
ane What. are you going to do?” the stranger asked, 
| “I am going to make a prisoner of you.” 
The man smiled and gave the young lady a quick, amus- 
ed look. | 
“You are going to make a prisoner of me?” slowly. 
“Yes; surrender, in the name of the king !” | 
The captain put all his dignity into the utterance and 
fancied that what he said sounded er well. “T guess 





“Y-you d-don’t mean t-to, say aks you ‘are g-g0ing | i 
attempt to resist?” he exclaimed. | 
‘The man shook his head. 
~“T am not going to ‘attempt? to resist, no; but I am 
going to resist.” | 


““Y-you are?” 
“Certainly.”  “ 

“But think before coming to a decision,” said the cap 
tain; “I really have no wish to kill you.” i . 
_ “T am glad tozhear you say that,” with a smile, whic h 


iets | 
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“But if G were to shoot me you wot sign your own ra 
death-warrant.” 

“How is that?” 

“Why, I am an officer, and the British in Savannah— 
| this young lady’s father for one—would not rest until they 
|had avenged’ my death by catching and stringing you up 
to a tree!” | 

“QGoodness! that would be terrible, wouldn’t it?” the 
man exclaimed, in mock terror. 

Jennie Chandler could hardly keep from laughing. She 
understood the speaker and admired him for his coolness 
and calmness; truth to tell, she admired him for what he 
had said about-the king also, and this was strange, when it 
is considered that the girl’s father was a British officer. 
But, then, women are peculiar; they have a way of seeing | 
and leaning toward the side of right and justice, regard- 
less of the fact that even near and dear relatives may be , 
on the other side. | 

“You would: think it terriblé 1” rowled the captain, 
who was now beginning to regaim fontrol of his neryes to 





yolick glance showed him was duplicated on the face of 

Young lady. cat | 

raithen you will surrender?” eagerly. 

dh, no!” 

fY-you w-won’t ?” 

h could not think of it.” 

V ery well, then; if you won’t surrender peaceably I 

Ist use force,” said the captain as bravely as he could, 

ap he started to draw his sword with considerable show 

f flourish. | 

He did not draw the weapon, however. A cocked pistol 

denly appeared in the stranger’s hand, coming from, 

: captain did not know where, and the pistol was leveled 

I at the officer’s head. y 

kK Don’t draw the sword, captain, I beg of you !” the 
1m said, in a calm, almost’ persuasive voice, 

And the: captain didn’t draw the sword. 

te go of the hilt as if it had sudilenby become hot, 
| ‘mitted the weapon to slide back into its seabbard, | 
th a ing, » 

“Wewhat d-do y-you m-mean ?” the ee gasped, 

ming pale and shrinking back. 
















some extent. 

“No doubt, no doubt , 

“So if you know w rhen you are well off you wt a ‘ptt ° 
pistol. away,’ went on the officer, gaining courage rapidly 
under the calmness and mildness of the other's nie 
and words. 

“Put away my pistol? Why, certainly,” the stranger 
said, and in a twinkling it disappeared, jn some mysteri- 
jous pocket. “Only you must not attempt to draw your 
the man continued. 






“Business; ' captain!” in the most calm, mati@of-fact 






me imaginable. . 
“Bhi | oy 
} mean that if you E tiant to araniib: ew beste T shall 
2 compelled to put a bullet through your head.” 5 
‘ Ab-h-h-h-h pe ‘This was a gasp from the captain,’ who 
a pale. and trembling. | fe | | sword or a pistol on your own account,’% 
As for Miss Jennie, she seemed not to be a bit ‘alarmed if “Tf you do the pistol will appear again and next time it 
ismayed at the turn afi airs had taken. Ordinarily . itt might go off!” The last three words were spoken in such 
ould be supposed that sngy yould feel frightened to find )a meaning manner, not to say threatening, that the captain . 
er companion and protector ield at a disadvantage by an iyered, He & ee" a 
did not seem at all put out over [ewe | | | 















vowed “rebel,” but ‘she 
he occurrence. The trygh was that while she despised the} 
aptain for his cowardicewand boastful ways and talk, and 
as not averse to seding him taken down, she at the same 
ime had taken a suddenMliking to the handsome stranger. 
le was her ideal of a an—strong, handsome, brave, and, 
he. yvas sure, honest and honorable. 


w&Who are you?” he asked, abruptly. 

“Who am 1?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why do you wish to toe eh | , 

“So that I shall know what name to cal you when I 

make.my report on returning to Savannah.” \ * 
“Oh, that is why you wish to learn my name, eh?” a 
“Yes.” | Pi. 
The man. glanced at J ennie,:and somehow he guessed, Z 

from the eager light 3 in the girl’s eyes, that she, too, oe | ef 

to learn his namie, and he immediately decided to. be 







“T should not fear to trust myself to his protection,” 
he girl thought ; “he may be a ‘rebel,’ but he is an honest, 
onorable man and a brave one, and I have no fear what- 

ver of him.” 
accommodating and tell it. 

“T have no objections to telling my name,” he uniee * 
| quietly ; 8 wish the British to know me, and know of me, 
for I am going ‘to do a best to do. enough work in this | 


It was different with the aia, He was badly genie: 
Lis teeth almost chattered. 

“Surely y-you wouldn’t s-shoot m-me ! ” he gasped. 
oat fh, yeongt you ake it necessary, I will do so.” 


a we 





A 








siderable trouble. My name is Ernest Saunders.” 


“Ernest Saunders, eh?” remarked the captain, as if im- 


+ pressing the name on his memory. 
| “Yas.” 


“IT will remember the name.” 


“T suppose so; and now, qap ta, will you tell me your 


name?” 


“I have no objections, sirrah. It is Augustus Fitz- 


morris.” 


“Thank you,” with a smile; “and now, lady, if you do 


not object too seriously I should be pleased to learn your 


- name.” 


The captain frowned, and with a gésture of anger, sdid: 

“You are insolent, sirrah! What right have you to 
ask-———” | | 

.“Don’t trouble yourself on my account, Captain Fitz- 
morris,” interrupted the girl, quietly; then to Ernest 
Saunders she continued: “My name is Jennie Chandler, 
sir, amd I am the daughter of Colonel Chandler, in the 
cpa service.” 

The stranger lifted his hat and bowed. “Thank you, 
Miss Chandler,” he said; “it gives me more pleasure than 
I can show to be per in enon of the knowledge 
of your name.” 


The girl blushed rosily and Captain Fitzmorris saw it 
and at once became wildly angry and jealous. 


“Zounds ! has she fallen in love with this insolent rebel ?” } 


he said to himself, “If I thought that, I would challenge 
him to a duel with swords and kill him. I am sure that 
he can know nothing of the use of the gentleman’s weapon.” 


“Tam afraid that you are a little bit cere to eee 1 


said Jennie. 


“Not at all,” was the quick reply; “indeed it ould “ 


impossible to say anything of you, Miss Chandler, that 
would be flattery.” 
The girl blushed even more furiously, and the captain’s 
, lage was ‘oem control. 
“You ‘mpudent scoundrel!” he cried, sabia his fist 
at the stranger. “By what right do you talk thus to one 
who is the daughter of an ofticer in the king’s service4 
Zounds! if Colonel Chandler was here he would cut your 
head off so quick you would not have the time to realize 
what was happening—and as he is not here, but sent me 
with his daughter to protect her, I herewith take it upon 
myself to protect her.” ’ 
‘What will you do, captain?” asked the man quietly. 


; 





THE LIBERTY 


f e vicinity within the next few weeks to make them’ under- 
stand that I am a man who is going to cause them con- 








‘Then ins mind went back to the oeey of the sword an a 3 
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“J will challenge you ao “fghit me with swords, an a 
cut you down!” ; 

“Oh, that is what you think of doing, is it?” 

“Yes!” hissed the captain. | 

“But, captain, you are taking trouble to protedl 
when I am not in need of protectidn,” Jennie said, 
“you will ‘do, well to wait. -Don’t be hasty.” 
*“But I know what I am doing. I know what } 
father would do if he were here.” 

“T do not think my father would feel called upob a 


y me 


do anything, Captain Fitzmorris.” . Pe 

“Zounds! what is the matter with you, Miss Jenn) ©" 
the captain cried. “Haye you become faseinaiord by § 1 
fellow’s face?” Ne 


“Qaptain Fitzmorris, I think you forget yoursel PY Pl 
* cor what right do you speak in 1 fl 

* Le 
ci 


the girl, haughtily. 
fashion ?” 

“The right that alt cowards an”. bigots seem to 
to exercise, Miss Chandler, » sai? mest Saunders, quief* I 














“You can always depend on such men as the captain, h 
to say maine utterly foolish and absurd at almost | 
time.” 


sO et mt 2» | 
“ Ah-h-h-h-ht “You think they a i me, do your” oa 
“T do.” ae 





bold scisticel But how to get it? That was the osaticl f 


Eonslitk as he considered tiditronget to be, and would ob 
able to cut him to pieces if he could get him to meet hing 
in a duel with swords. 

“Dare you fight me?” he cried. 

“T dare.” 

There was a smile on the face of Saunders, and surprisé- 
on the face of J ennie. She wondered if the captain really, 
would fight. 

“With swords?” | , 

The man nodded. — | 

“With swords,” he replied, “or pistols, cannons, clubs 
stones—with any kind of a weapon.” a | 

“Swords shall be the weapons,” almost hissed the. officer’ 
“but there is a difficulty.” | 
“What is it?” 


“You have no sword.” - 








uve, on BY Xs Saunders sts ks he drew a sword, 





| perceived until then. 


ave—a—sword !? 
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‘what 


¢ 5 may devour.” 


d upor ‘he captain gasped, and Jennie Chaedier could not 
The captain saw the smile on the face of 


fp smiling. 


di ie } companion, and his rage was increased a hundred fold. 


#I’ll show you!” he hissed, addressing the cool speaker. 
ll cut your head off, you blatant boaster !” 


d by 


wd Please: don’t!” said the man, in mock eee, 
k in t#1 will !” 
Let me know when you get ready to do it, please,” was 





to we careless reply. 
quietf‘I am ready now.” 
in, hef‘Oh, shall we fight on horseback 2?” 
10st af*No, no; we will dismount.” _ 
‘Very well; I’m agreeable.” 
Do y@irnest Saunders leaped to the ground ona led his 
‘gt se out to one side of the road, Then he bowed to the 
fit yor lL and said: 










“JT am sorry that you are to be forced to wigs a 
mbat, lady, but I am not to blame. I do not seek the 
"a Jcounter.” A 


a DI) 


le wa Oh, you need not apologize, sir,” the girl said; “you 
mn tlhe e not to blame. 


-stiony u cannot do less than protect yourself.” 
duel 
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“You are right, miss.” 
RK A hoarse growl went up from Captain Fitzmorris\as he 
ard what Jennie said. “That girl has fallen in love with 
is scoundrelly rebel!” he said to himself. “I know it; 

nd now there is pane one thing for me ‘0 do—to kill 


m in [229 mes 


y ‘He ey dismounted and now led his ‘alee out to one 
rise 


de of the road. Then he stepped forward and faced the 
‘nan who was to be his opponent, 

| “I am going to kill you!” hissed the captain, glaring 
atred at the stranger. 

“ You mean that you are going to try to kill me,” was 
2 calm reply ; « always speak the truth yet as it is, not 

$ you think it may be.” 
5h «No, I am going to kill you! I shall ont | your head off 
t a single MT sergthe 
| “Well, I would or to have it cut off at a single 
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sh bai a worn in such a way that its presence was 


}Ah-h-h-h-h !” gasped the captain, turning wale.’ “You 








Oh, yes,” with a smile; “Ty “have ot the necessary tools 
taking care of stray British officers who may be met 
ng around the country like raging lions seeking whom 








The quarrel was forced upon you and 





1 












blow, to die it hacked off a little at a time, annee 
if it should so happen that it had to come off at all.” 
Ernest Saunders spoke in such a calm, matter-of-fact 





manner that the captain was nonplussed. He hardly knew 
what to think. “Can it be that he is an expert swords- 
man?” he asked himself. “No, no; it cannot be!, He is a 
What can he know of the use of the 
Pll quickly finish him. 
I shall take a delight in doing so, too, for I know Miss 
Jennie is more than half in love with him, and I will 


peasant, a boor. 
gentleman’s weapon? Nothing! 


nip her passion in the. bud, as it were.” 

Aloud he said: “You seem to think that you are in no 
danger, Sir Rebel.” 

“That is just what I do think, Sir Redcoat.” 

“Well, I shall speedily convince you of your error.” 

“T don’t think it in your power to do so.” 
~ “You will soon think so.” 

“Spare the lady’s nerves, captain, and go ahead with 
the affair. Don’t keep her on a strain.” _ 
“I guess it is you who are on a strain!” sneeringly. 
“You guess wrong.” 
“We will see.” 
“Yes, indeed; so we will!” 
“Bah! Are you ready?” 
“Ready !” 
“Then look out for yourself! On guard!” 

The next instant the weapons clashed together and the 
sparks flew in every direction. 


- CHAPTER III. 
THE CAPTAIN'S DEFEAT. 


Jennie Chandler was'the daughter of a soldier, and 
while possessed of all the finer instincts of the female sex 


.| she was yet so accustomed to war and its horrors, that a 


combat between two men, each of whom was eager to make 
an end of the other, did not cuse her much nervousness. 
She sat her horse and watched the combat eagerly, but 
there was more of curiosity than fear written on her beau- 
tiful face. Somehow she had gottén the idea that the 
stranger, Ernest Saunders, would prove to be a foe worthy 
of the steel of the best of England’s swordsmen, and in 
this she was right, for Captain Fitzmorris, although a 


really good swordsman, was unable to get any advantages. 


He worked hard to do so; he used'all the tricks and 
artifices of which he was master, but in spite of all he’ 
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could do the stranger was able to keep out of harm’s way. | 


And the worst of it, from the captain’s standpoint, was 
that he seemed to do it with consummate ease. | 

re think the captain has met his master!” said Jennie 
to herself, when she had watched for a few moments; and 
there was a thrill of satisfaction in the thought. The girl, 
who was something of a female philosopher, the result 


of not having many girl or women friends, tried to analyze, 


this feeling, but she could not. She was somewhat puzzled ; 


_ she did not think that she was in love with the handsome, 


stalwart stranger, but there was no doubt of the fact that 
she was pleased when she saw that he was at least. the 
equal, and doubtless the superior of the British officer, 
whom she, as a loyal maiden, should have wished to triumph 
over the “rebel.” 

“Tt may be that it is because I dislike the captain so 
heartily,” she said to herself; “he is so insufferably con- 
ceited that I shall be glad to see some of it taken out of 
him—though I cannot say that I wish him to lose his life.” 

As the captain began to realize that he had met one wha 
His 
rage grew, as feint after feint was parried with ease, and 
he finally hissed : 

“You are a very fair swordsman, but I will kill you, 


was at least his equal with the sword, he grew pale. 


just the same.” 

“Perhaps you will; perhaps not,” was the calm reply. 
“T am amazed, however, that you should be willing to 
acknowledge that I am even a fair swordsman.” 

“Oh, you have proven that.” 

‘ “By standing up before you for a minute, eh ?? with a 
smile. 

ees.” 

“Then you must be a good swordsman?” 

“Not the best, but one of the best in. the British army at 
Savannah.” 


“T am so glad to hear that.” 

“Why ??? 

“So that it may not be said that I took advantage of 
one who knew nothing of swordsmanship.” 

“Ah, then you are counting on vanquishing me?” 

“Certainly.” | 

The face of Captain Fitzmorris grew red with anger. 

“T’ll show you!” he hissed. “You may be able to hold 
your own for a few minutes, but the,pace will soon tell on 
you and then I shall run you through or cut your head off!” 

“Then you think that I shall not be able to stand the 
pace ?” 
“Yes.” es 


“That I will become weary,. eh re 





{is necessary I should do so, for I assure you that v0 . 


‘becoming tired himself. He was not so very strong, ¢ 


| mit of your resting somewhat.” 






Yee. 
» © Wellt am “sorry to disabuse you of that belief, 
mistaken. I could keep this up all day.” 
“W-h-a- a the contain gasped this out. 
“T said I could keep tha. up all day if necessary. ” 
“You are just oo ; saying that in 7 hope of 
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“T assure you that such is not the. case,” he said}, 


couraging me.” 


The stranger shook his head. | 








S¢ 
am strong and hardy, and don’t know what it is to}, 





If endurance was to decide it then your fate would ql 
tainly be sealed.” | \ sal 
The truth was that he | 


il 
“en 
aed 


















’ The captain turned. pale. 


way, and did not do enough to keep himself in trair 
and the result was that the exertions he had been mak a 


had begun to tell on him. gs 

In the hope that he might be able by some lucky st i 
to end the affair in his favor, the captain put forth: 5 
his energies in a supreme effort and attacked his oppont , S 
The other was enabled to defend hi ms , 


successtully, however, and said, calmly: 


with great fury. 


: . 
“Come, come, captain; that will never do! You w. 
not be able to stand that pace mee and eRe will 


all over with you!” — 


A hoarse growl of rage was the only reply, and { 
British officer continued his efforts. He cut and slashgf 
and did his best to get through his opponent’s guard, bh 
He could not do it. 


tired he was forced to let up somewhat in his efforts, « 


to no ayail. Finally he became} 


Saunders then took the offensive. 


“T see you have tired yourself almost out,” the stran} 
remarked, coolly; “so I will now take the offensive }, 
let you defend yourself, which, being the ae will pé 


. Then Saunders attacked the captain so fiercely that 
was forced back and back. The officer was so tired that I. 
could scarcely do anything in the way of defense, and t 
stranger could have run him through had he so desired. 
was not his intention to kill the captain, however, b 
merely to give him a good scare. | 


In this he was A saat. as the captain became i 
pressed with the belief that his end was near at hand. | 
realized that he was at the stranger’s mercy and knew } 
opponent must be aware of the fact. 

“He will run me through in a moment!” the capta 
said to himself, and then of a sudden his terror got t 







aa ran down the road at the top of his speed. 
s “Here, here! come back and fight it out like a man!” 
-ealled out Saunders, scarcely able to keep from eNee 
out in laughter. “Come back, I say!” 

~ But the captain heard not, or if he heard he heeded not. 
He kept right on running, and picking up the sword Ernest 
‘Saunders took it by the blade and stepping forward ex- 
tended the hilt toward Jennie Chandler. | 
“So that you may be able to protect yourself,” he said, 
with a smile; “your ‘protector’ having taken his departure 


and left you to your own devices it is necessary that you 


‘should have a weapon, as there might be some of those 
terrible ‘rebels’ near at hand.” | 
_ “Thank you, sir,” said Jennie, smiling; “but I do not 
need the sword, for, see, I have a pistol,” a she held 
the weapon up to view. | 
“Ah, a pistol! Well, that is better for a lady’s use than 
‘a sword, that is true, But what shall I do-with the sword?” 
“Keep it, sir.” 
“Keep it?” 
“Yes, you have fairly won it.” 
“And you say for me to do this, miss?” 
“Why not?” | : 
“Well—you are ata loyalist, and———_” 
“And what?” : 
“Your sympathies are naturally with the British? and 
if I keep this sword I shall most certainly use it against 
the British at each and every opportunity.” 


“And why not that weapon as well as another, sir? You 
“would use some weapon, so you might as well use the one 
you have honorably won.” 
“That is true, of course ; the lack of a weapon oaks not 
keep me from doing harm to the British.” 

The man looked up the road in the direction taken by 
the owner of the sword. 
_ “The captain is quite a runner, isn’t he?” he remarked, 
with a smile. 
“Yes, he 
is a better success as a runner than as a fighter.” 

“That is the way I sized him up from the first, miss. 
I fear your father is not a good judge of men if he selected 
that fellow as your escort, with the expectation that he 


The girl’s lips curled in scorn as she replied: 


-would be any protection to you if you got in danger.” 

_ “He did not expect that I would get in any danger,” was 
the reply, “so he selected the captain simply in the thought 
that ‘he would do as well as any one, simply as a riding 
companion.” 
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: Bests of of him and he Hapa bade ee divenshia sword 
| protect you, he is a rank failure.” 
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“He might do very well in that role, but as a warrior, to 


“Yes, indeed; oh, I did not expect even so much from 
him as he really did do.” | 
“You did not?” 

“No; I knew he was an arrant coward, and did not 
think he would ever be able to muster up sufficient cour- 
age to fight. you.” 

“Tt was because he thought that I would know nothing 
of the use of the sword.” 

“Yes; he thought he would have you at his mercy.” 

“T knew that, and I felt confident that I could teach 
him a lesson.” 7 

“Which you did do.” 

“T think so,” with a smile. “And now, Miss Chandler, 
as I have been the means of robbing you of the company 
of your escort, it becomes my duty to offer myself in that 
capacity. If you will accept of me, I shall be only ‘too 
glad to take the place of the captain.” 

“Thank you very much,” was the reply, with a bewitch- 
ing glance, “but I think that I shall return to Savannah, 
and so I will not need an escort.” 

“At least permit me to accompany you till the captain 


lis overtaken, miss? I will lead his horse and then when he 


has mounted and is ready to escort you, I will yield my 
place and go my way.” 
“But I fear we shall be unable to overtake the captain,” 
with a laugh. 
The stranger laughed also. “It does seem a possibility 


that we may have difficulty in doing so,” he said. 


“Yes; I don’t think he would let you get very close to 


him.” 
“We can try the experiment,,at any rate.” 
“Just as you say, Mr. Saunders.” 

The truth was that Jennie was more than willing to 
accept of the company of the handsome stranger. It did 
not matter a particle that he was an avowed enemy of the 
king, a “rebel”; this did not make the girl think the less 
of him. 

So Ernest Saunders thrust the eaptain’s sword into his 
belt, caught the officer’s horse, and, mounting his own, rode 


along beside the girl, leading the animal beside him. 


“Do you live in this part of the country, Mr. Saunders ?” 
the girl asked. 

“Yes, Miss Chandler,” was the reply; “I live about 
two miles from here, farther up the road, and half a mile 
off to one side, in the timber.” 

'“Ah, indeed?” 
“Yes; I live there with my mother.” 
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“You have no father?” 


war.” 

“wn, see.” | 

“Yes; he was fighting for the king—as Washington did 
at that time; while now I am fighting against the nines 
as Washington is doing.” 

“T should be pleased to know your mother,” said the 
girl; “perhaps some time I shall ride out there and visit 
her.” | 

“T wish you would do so.” The man’s face flushed with 
pleasure and his voice trembled with emotion. 

“You say that in order to reach your mother’s house 
one must go on up the road about a mile and a half from 
here and then go half a mile into the timber?” the girl 
asked. 

‘Yes, miss.” 


“Tg there a road that leads to your mother’s house that 


is plain to be seen?” 

“Tt is really but a path, miss, but it is plain to be seen.” 

“Very well; I shall call and see your mother,. some 
time.” 

- “Ske will be delighted to see you, Miss Chandler.” 

At this instant a cry escaped the lips of the girl. “There 
comes a party of British dragoons, sir!” Jennie exclaimed, 
her voice trembling. “Fly, Mr. Saunders! 
has told them: about i and they will kill you! Fly for 
your life!” 

Ernest Saunders did not seem to be very much alarmed ; 
' indeed, he was the reverse, for he turned a pair of eyes 
upon the girl, eyes in which there was a look of delight, of 
' joy. 

“You really wish me to escape capture at the hands of 
your friends, Miss Chandler?” he cried, his voice trembling 
also, but not from fear. 

“Yes, yes; fly—fly at once! Do not delay an instant!” 

This was good advice, for the party of British, to the 
number of twenty or more, was only a hundred yards dis- 
tant and was coming at a gallop, and the men were getting 
their muskets ready for use. | 


The captain 


CHAPTER IV. 
Ade ANGRY OFFICER. 


“T will go, Miss Chandler, if you will promise to keep 


your promise to come and see my mother,” said Saunders, 


in a low voice. 
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Saunders.” 


“Yes, yes! I’ nT es my promise. eu yes } ssivibiel 
“No,” sadly; “he was killed in the Wieadh and Indian] to keep you from being killed. Fly!” } 
Saunders lifted his hat and bowed, and then whirling 
his horse, galloped away, back up the road. After him 
dashed the redcoats, shouting to him to halt and surrender. 
But Saunders had no such idea. He was mounted on a 


| splendid horse, and saw no reason why he should not easily 
escape from his pursuers. He half turned in the saddle, 
and wayed his hand at the redcoats and laughed tauntingly. 

“Stop and surrender?” he called out. “Oh, no! I 
could not think of such a thing. If you capture me you 
will have to first catch me!” 

Yells of rage went up from the dragoons, and their 
leader, a man wearing the uniform of a major, ordered his 
men to fire. They did so, but the bullets all fell to the 
musket-shot distance, 


“Try agair!’ called out Saunders, mockingly. 

This enraged the redcoats, and they lashed their horses 
unmercifully and used their spurs cruelly, but they could 
not gain on the fugitive. His horse was a superior animal, 


and it was not difficult to keep a safe distance between him- 


self and his pursuers. 


The rédcoats saw it was useless to attempt to capture the 
fugitive, and so they gave up the chase and returned to 
where Miss: Chandler and Captain Fitzmorris were await- 
ing them. 

“You did not catch him, then?” remarked Jennie, and 
the major, who was a pretty shrewd fellow, although young 
and in love with the girl, eyed her searchingly. | 

“She’s glad we failed, or I’m a liar!” he said to himself, 
But aloud: “No, we did not catch him. His horse was 


too fleet.” : | ] 


“Tt looked like a fine animal.” | cote 
“So it did. And its owner—he 1 is rather a fne-loolkat 


animal, too, is he not?” 







“He is a handsome man,” was the girl’s calm reply. 

“Who is he, I wonder,” the major asked. 

“He’s a rebel, major,” said the captain; “he acknowl 
edged that much to me, and said his name was Erne 


“Byrnest Saunders ?” 
“Ves.” 

“T’ve heard of him.” 
“You have?” 


“Yes; he is somewhat noted hereabouts as being a S01 
; “a , q 


and spy.” 
“Ah, he is?” 
“Yes.” 


“Well, he’s a dangerous man, I know that.” 


~ 
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Jennie, drily. 
The captain flushed crimson. 
making sport of him. 


asked the major. 
ee captain.” 
- “Yes, I fought with him,” the ee replied. 

“A duel?” 

“Yes.” 

_ “With what weapons ?” 

_ “Swords.” ) 

“And he conquered you?” 

_ “Yes, he is a demon!” 

¥ “Well, he must be. I would not have believed that any 
rebel could be your equal with the sword.” 

“He is no common man, major,” said Jennie, quietly. 
| «N o, I judge not,” was the reply, with a sidelong pence 
at the girl, 

. “The captain was no match for him in the awed duel.” 
f “ec No: Bra — b' ° 
} “No; he was much the batted swordsman, and had the 
captain at his mercy.” 

“And that was why you ran, Captain Fitzmorris ?” re- 
marked the major, who was glad of the chance to rub it 


into, the captain a bit, for he was aware that the other was 


trying to make an impression on Miss Chandler. 

« Well, wasn’t it better to run than to permit myself to 
be run through?” the captain cried, angrily. 

_ “From your point of view, yes,” was the reply; “I rather 
think, however, that had it been me I would have stayed 
it out to the bitter end rather than show cowardice in that 
manner. ? 


“Tt is easy enough to talk,” growled the captain. 
_ The major laughed. | 
“Where is your sword?” he asked. 
_ The captain flushed. “I dropped it,” he said. 

“And Mr. Saun—that is to say, the rebel secured it,” 
said Jennie; “the had it in his belt.” 


_ “What was he going to do, Miss Chandler—escort you 
nto Savannah ?” the major asked. 


_ “T don’t think he would have done that ; he said he would 


tay with me till we overtook the captain, so I would not 
lave to be without an eseort.” 

_ “That was very kind of him,” said the major, with just 
i bit of sarcasm in his tones. 

“TI think so,” said Jennie, promptly, 

! “You do?” in surprise. 

| 





ca “ ‘Yes, the captain can vouch for that, major,” said 








He knew the hl was 


_ “T believe the captain fought fhe fellow, did he not?” 
“At least so I gathered from what you 


we Bie, 
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«Yes, he is a very pleasant gentleman and really I en- 
joyed his company.” ; 

“T would enjoy his company for about five minutes,” 
said the major, grimly; “I would run him through, and 
put an end to his operations in this part of the country !” 

Jennie Chandler gave the major a quizzical glance. 

“What if it turned out in the same way as when the 
captain made the attempt?” she remarked, sweetly, 

“It would not turn out that way!” shortly. 

“You think ‘not ?” 

“I am sure of it. The fellow was too much of a swords- 
man for the captain, but he would not be able to stand 
before me.” 


“Oh, come, come, major; that sounds like boasting,” 
bantered the girl. 

“No, there is nothing boastful about it.” 
~ “You'may think so.” 

“And don’t, you?” 
.“Well, major, I would not like to hurt your feelings, 
but : 

“You think me boasting, do you?” The major’s voice 
was hard and tense. 

“Well, not exactly that, but I think you are perhaps 
overestimating your powers.” 





The major muttered something under his breath, while 
his face flushed with anger, | 

“I take it that you think this fellow Saunders is in- 
vincible!” he said, there being a sneer in his voice. | 

“Oh, no, I don’t think that. I simply think that he is 
the equal of any British soldier, no matter what his rank 
or how skillful he may be.” 

“You have a very high opinion of the rebel.” 

‘My opinion of his prowess is born of my observing him 
at work. The captain was no match at all for him, and he 
will tell you so.” 

“Nor is the captain my equal.” 

“That may be.” 

“Which is as much as to say that you still think this 
rebel my superior!” cried the major, angrily. “Well, I 
will show you that such is not the case, 
you that the contrary is' the fact.” 
“How will you do it, major?” 

“By going back, hunting the scoundrel ina and killing 
him!” ) 

For an instant there was a startled look in the girl’s eyes. 
She was well aware of the fact that Major Morgan was 
one of the most dangerous and desperate of men, and a 
terror in a fight. She had heard him spoken of by her 
father more than once, and at the first moment she had 


I will prove to 
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at any time. 
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been alarmed for fear that he might do what he had said. 
he would do; but on second thought she was reassured. 
She remembered what a fine, stalwart, brave and masterful 
fellow Ernest Saunders was, and felt confident that he 
would be able to take care of himself. 

So she quickly recovered her equanimity, and turning a 
calm face toward the major, said: “You will do well to be 
careful, major, for unless [ am very much mistaken, if you 
enter into a combat with this Mr. Saunders, and it is 
fought to the death, the king’s army willbe in need of a 
new officer of the rank of major.” 

“You think so, do you?” cried Major Morgan, his eyes. 
flashing wickedly. . “Well, Pll prove to you that you are 
mistaken. I am off, and I shall not return until after I 
have put an end to this boastful and arrogant rebel!” , 

“Good-by, then, major—forever |” called out the girl, 
as the officer wheeled his horse and rode away. 

The major did not reply, but rode up the road at a gallop, 
his teeth set, his eyes flashing. 

“She loves that scoundrelly rebel—I know it!” he said 
























to himself ; “and there is only one way to cure a woman like |. 


her of such a foolish infatuation. I’ll kill the ruffian the 
instant I get within striking distance.” 

- Onward the horseman rode at a gallop. He sol a sharp 
lookout ahead, but owing to the fact that the road twisted 
and turned, through the timber, he could not see very far 
The result was that he came upon a party of 
horsemen almost before he knew it. 

There were at least one hundred of the horsemen, and 
they were not redcoats, for they did not wear the red uni- 
forms—in fact, they wore no uniforms at all, being dressed 
in rough suits of citizens’ clothing. | 

Major Morgan was a desperate and hot-headed man, 
‘and was the possessor of bulldog-like bravery and persist- 
ence, When in the pursuit of an object he was ready and 
willing to take all kinds of chances, and was not willing to 
have his mind diverted from the object. Now, it was so in 
this instance. He saw that the man he was looking for, 
Ernest Saunders, was among the members of the party, and 
as he had a quarrel to pick with Saunders, he gave no 
thought to the other men, who they might be or where they 


had come from. ’ 


He rode right up till in front of the horsemen, who were 
staring at the red-coated horseman in amazement, and 
brought his horse to a stop. 

He gave a quick glance at the faces of the men con- 
fronting him, seemed to pick out the leader at a glance, 
and to him said: “I don’t know who you and your men are, 
sir, and I don’t care. I have a quarrel to settle with this 
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fellow, here, ‘ai all I ask is ‘that you let us settle it without 
interfering in any way. Will you do it: 





in surprise. 
surprised. 


uniform such as he has on.” 


for Saunders !” 


he asked. 
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The leader of the band of horsemen stared at the redeoat 
Then he looked at Saunders, who also va 
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“What do you say, old man?” he asked. 
“T say to grant the gentleman’s request,” was the prompt 


reply; “I have never met him before, that I know of, and 
do not know him from Adam, but I am quite willing to 
take his word for it that we have a quarrel to settle; in 
fact, if such were not the case I would be more than willing 
to quarrel with him. I am always ready to quarrel or to 
fight with any man I happen to run across wearing a 


The horsemen gave a cheer, and one cried: a Hurrah 
Major Morgan frowned fiercely. “Then it is settled ?” 
“We will not be interfered with in any way?” 

“You will not be interfered with in any way,” was the 
quiet reply. - | meng | 

“QGood!” Then the major turned his blazing eyes on 
Ernest Saunders. | 

“And you will fight me?” he cried. 

“Why, certainly,” was the prompt response, *Pu. Sigh 
you. Anything to accommodate you. But what, are w 
going to fight about? Is it anything special, or are we 
simply to fight because you wear a British uniform an¢ 
I do not?” : 

“No, it isn’t that. If that were the case I would 
quickly have selected one ‘of these men. No; I have & 
matter to settle with you.” , 

“T suppose you do not mind telling me what’ it is 2”: 

“You are the man-who just fought a duel with a Britisl 
captain, back down the road, are you not: gi 

Ernest Saunders nodded. “I’m the man,” he said; “3 
that’s why you wish to fight me, eh? You wish reveng 
for the defeat of your comrade.” 

“We will let it go at that, at any rate, » was the soe 
with a cold smile. . i 

“Well, if there is any other reason T would ke 
know what it is.” | 

“Well, know, then: I told a certain lady that I wou 
come after you and kill you!” 

“Oh, that’s it, eh?” remarked Satinders, his jaws cor 
ing together in a peculiar way. “And the lady, did 
seem desirous that you should succeed?” 

“She said I would find that I overestimated my prow 
when I stated that I could beat you.” | 

A peculiar look of delight, perhaps, appeared in the ey: 


















A ‘ect. ” 

“And I will quickly prove that it was not. 
ou m fight—with pistols or swords?” © 

a doesn’t matter to me.” 

“Then with swords it shall be.” 
“Swords it is !?? 


, The men lost no time. 
was work to be done. 


open space, andthe next instant were hard at it. 
_ Clash! clash! clash! went the weapons. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE DEFEAT OF MAJOR MORGAN. 


The party of men who were mostly young fellows of from 
nineteen to twenty-one years—and who were indeed the 
Tamous “Liberty Boys of *76,” watched the combat with 
They ,knew and loved Ernest Saunders. 
‘He was a patriot partisan scout, who had worked with 
= on several occasions, and to whom, indeed, they were 
indebted for their kives, for on one occasion, when they 
he d been surrounded and hemmed in by the redcoats he 
had showed them a way to escape and had led them safely 
out of the terrible danger which had threatened. Dick 
‘Slater, the leader of the “Liberty Boys,” had at once told 
the brave scout that if ever the chance came when they 








great interest. ° 





should be in a position to do him a favor he might be cer- 
tain that they would do it, even if they had to face death 
to do it. Saunders had laughed at the idea of their owing 
him anything in return for what he had done, but at the 
same time it was also evident that he was pleased to have 
been able to earn the friendship and ane will of the 
brave “Liberty Boys.” 

_ Knowing him so well and loving him as only such Salles 
hearted young fellows can love a comrade, the “Liberty 
Boys”? were naturally anxious that Saunders should win 
in his fight with the British officer. 
watched the combat with breathless interest. 

. There was'a peculiar light shining in the handsome eyes 
of Dick Slater, and a grim expression on his face, and after 
watching the combat for a few moments he whispered to 
Bob Estabrook, who was Dick’s right-hand man: “If that 
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the Bsiciot ony ell, ” he said, slow eal deliberately, ve 
l do my best to prove that the lady’s judgment was 









How will] 


They were both men who were 
not prone to waste time i in fooling around, and when there 
They leaped to the ground, drew 
heir swords, stepped out to where there was a level and 


For this reason they 
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redcoat succeeds in getting the better of Saunders lam 
going to force a fight upon him, Bob. He shall not leave | 
here triumphant !” | | 
“That’s right, Dick,” said Bob; “we'll avenge Saunders, __ 
if he fails, if it takes the entire force, one at a time, to | 
do it.” | | 
“TI think I can handle him,” said Dick, quietly ; “I have 
never yet met my equal among the redcoats, when it came 
to the using of the sword.” 4 
“You are right, old man.” | 
“T think so; but I hope Ernest will be too much for the ~ 
redcoat.” 
“So do I!” . 
For a few minutes it was impossible to make out which 
of the two men was the better swordsman. They seemed to | 
be about equally expert in the use of the weapon. | 
This caused Dick and his comrades to have -hopes that 
their friend would ultimately win, for they knew he was as 
tough as a pine knot. His muscles were like steel; his 
wind was perfect, and they did not remember to ever having 
seen him when he seemed to be very tired, even after the 
most strenuous and long-continued exertion. This made 
them feel that he would be able to tire the Briton out and 
defeat him. 


Clash! clash! clash! the weapons went. The sparks flew 
from the highly tempered blades. The British officer made 
use of all the feints and thrusts of which he was master, 
and although these were not few in number, and some of 
them were quite scientific, his opponent was enabled to 
evade and parry all of them. 

Major Morgan, as he realized that he had really a a 
foeman worthy of his steel, became very angry and tried 
to rush matters. This, of course, had the effect of tiring 
him much more rapidly than if he had been more careful, 
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‘and had not attacked so fiercely. Of course, it made it 


more difficult for his opponent to protect himself, but 
Saunders was very strong, quick and skillful, and managed 
to keep out of harm’s way in spite of all Major Morgan — 
could do. | 
“Oh, stand*up and fight like a man !” cried the major, — 
who was red-faced and panting. | 
“You want me to stand up and fight like a-man, do 


you?” remarked Saunders, cool and-calm as cauld be. . 


es? 
“Very well; anything to please you, Sir Redcoat.” 
Then Saunders suddenly took the offensive. He knew 
that his opponent was tired, and as he himself was as fresh 
and stréng as when they begun, he felt confident of his 
ability to speedily defeat his antagonist. 
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Me ota do the Briton was forced backward. He fought des- 


- who, when he found himself hard pressed, threw down his 
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ders’ attack was so fierce that in spite of all he 


perately, and an occasional muttered exclamation escaped 
his lips; but in spite of all his efforts he could not withstand 
the assault, and almost before he realized what had oc- 
curred; and indeed he did not fully know how it occurred, 
his sword was knocked out of his hand and he found him- 
self facing his adversary, weaponless—helpless. 

But the major was not acraven. He had plenty of physi- 
cal, bulldog courage; he was not like Captain Fitzmorris, 


sword and fled. Instead, even when he was weaponless 
and defenseless, the major stood there, erect and defiant. 

“Strike !” he cried, fiercely. “Strike and end it!” 

But Saunders shook his head and lowered his sword. 

“JT could not think of doing such a thing,” he said. 

“But it is your right; you have won. You have a right 
to cut me.,down. I should have done so with you.” 

“That may be the way you redcoats do business,” was the 
calm, cold reply; “but we patriots do not do it that way. 
We would consider ourselves but little better than murder- 
ers if we were to strike a weaponless man.” 

“But it was a duel to the death, and you disarmed me; 
now you have the right to reap the fruits of your exer- 
tions.” 

“T could not think of doing it,” was the quiet reply; 
“J shall, however, keep the sword, as in that way I shall 
be able to prove to the young lady in question that her 
judgment of me was right.” 

“T would rather that you kill me!” cried the major. 

“Oh, you will think differently as soon as you get cooled 
off a bit, sir ; to-morrow you will be very glad that I did not 
kill you.” 

“Very well; but I want you to distingtly understand one 
thing, Mr. Ernest Saunders.” 

“What is that?” 

“That I shall consider myself under no obligations to 
you for sparing my life.” | 

“ &T do not wish you to so consider yourself.” 

“T told you to take my life, and you refused to do -so ; 
that absolves me from any obligations, and I warn you 
that this will not end the affair.” 

“Just as_you will,” was the careless reply; “I could not 
bring myself to strike an unarmed man, even if I’ knew he 
would be after me the next hour, trying to kill me.” 

The “Liberty Boys” clapped their hands in approval of 
this sentiment. They were as honorable as they were brave, 


and they could not approve of murder committed in the 


name of war, or in the guise of a duel. 












to expect. I am your deadly enemy, and either you or 
must die, and that soon!” 


said Saunders, quietly ; “the world is pretty big, and ther ' 
should be room in it for both of us.”, 


Colonel Chandler’s daughter—that you have caused her to} 
take a fancy to you, a rebel ?” 


has taken a liking to me she has done it of her own accord, 
for I have done nothing to attempt to bring such a thing 
about. I have my doubts regarding the matter, major.” 


who hears her talk of you,” he said, stubbornly; “and a 
I have made up my mind to make Miss Chandler Mrs. 
Morgan, there can be only one settlement of the anesn : 
you or I must die!” 4 


Major Morgan,” said Saunders; “I never in my life laid 
eyes on Miss Chandler until an hour ago, and it seems to 





aught for me.” 


-young lady in question cares anything for me, or ever wil 
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“Very only a suid Major bie ; ean ill beni wh 

























“I don’t see any need for any such thing happening 4 


“But there isn’t! 
“But why?” 
“You know very well.” 

Saunders shook his head. 

“You are mistaken; I do not know why.” 
“Yes, you do.” | 
“T beg your pardon, sir, but I do not.” 
“Do you mean to deny that you have turned the head of 


One or the sub of us must diel : 
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Saunders started. “T do mean to say that I deny having! 
caused it,” he said, slowly ; “if the young lady you mention 


The redcoat shook his head. “It is patent to any ¢ one 


“T can’t help thinking you are very much mista 


me the height of folly for mt to assert that she care — 


The major shook his head and frowned. “ Women are 
queer beings,” he said ; “especially when they are- about the 
age of Miss Chandler. They are as likely to fall iin lo 
with a man at first sight as not, and while I do not say s r 
is in love, yet she may become infatuated if you are where 
she can hear of you, and perchance see you once in a while, 
If you will give me your word, however; that you wil 
keep away from her, I will agree to call this matter off be. 
tween us.” | ss 

Saunders smiled in scorn. ‘‘You mistake your man,” 
said; “I will agree to nothing. While I do not think th 


yet if it should so happen that such proved to be the cas 
and I wished to meet her and cultivate her acquaintance, 
would do so even if a hundred British officers were threat 
ening my life!’ 

Again the “Liberty Boys” lepned their hands in af 
proval of this statement. They were young men, and man 














idly enemies, and that one or the other must die!” 





nat a shall not yield up my life if I can help it.” 
“That is to be expected, of course. 
n¢ it the next time we meet, beware !” 
«“y shall look out for ‘you, major.” 












lowever. 












nd humbled himself. 


at, was terribly galling. ‘ 
‘He rode slowly,. for he did not wish to overtake hi | 
efore they reached Savannah. He did not wish { 


orced to see J ennie Chandler and acknowledge his de- Pit 


a at the hands of the “rebel.” 


‘His scheme to ride slowly and let his men reach Sa- 
annah. ahedd of. him failed, however, for when he had 
one a couple of miles he suddenly came upon the party, | 


turning a bend in the road. 


‘They had halted, at the suggestion from the girl, to 
ait the coming of the major, and he was so close upon 
c when he caught sight of them that he could not get 
ack out of sight and was forced to come on and join them. 
“Well, major, what luck ?”*asked Jennie, although she, 
sing a shrewd reader of faces, knew in an instant that he 
ac not been. successful. © © fe 

Japtain Fitzmorris and ‘the dragoons. clea at the 
lajor eagerly. They were not such good readers of faces, 
nc waited for the officer’s reply to the eecneye with in- 
rest and anxiety. eo i 

“Beastly luck!” the major grow led. 

‘ Ah, you were defeated, then?” the girl exclaimed, a 
P pening over her face. 

















b nt he would lighten ey discredit to himself by say- 
‘that he had been beaten by a trick. 
“By a trick?” Jennie said. “How was that?” 
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aH haa sweethearts at home, and they ¥ were in sym- 
by with such an utterance as the one made by Saunders. 
Major Morgan frowned. “Very well; have it that way if 
i * he said; “then it is understood that we are 


“1 don’t understand it that way, major; but if you at- 
me I shall be ready for you, and you may be sure 


Well, I will go— 


“The British officer mounted his horse, turned its head 
: galloped back down the road in the direction from 
hich he had come only a short time before. He was in a 
ferent state of mind from what he had been in, then, 
He had come, feeling arrogant and important, 
hiending to kill the man who had defeated and humbled 
Japtain Fitzmorris, and now he was returning defeated 


She major was terribly cast down and was fillea with 
isgust on account of the failure of his mission. To be de- 
pated and disarmed by a “rebel,” and a seeming — at 
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cat does with a mouse, and it was my undoing, 












hand. He did not beat me, however; I beat myself.” 

The girl was not to be deceived so easily, however. 
was watching the major closely and was sure that he was 
not telling the truth. 


- “Come, come, major,” she said; “be fair and give the 
man credit for what he did. He undoubtedly defeated you 
fairly.” 

“Oh, yes, he defeated me fairly,” acknowledged the 
major, flushing; “I don’t say he did not, for all is fair 
in love or war, but I do say that he did it by a trick, and 
could not do it again.” 




















“How happens it that you were not akan in any way, 
major?” the girl asked. “TI supposed that when you came 
together it would be a combat to the death.” 

“That is what I intended, but he would not take ad- 
vantage of his opportunity—the more fool, he—and re- 
fused to cut me down, although he could have done so.” 


i - A peculiar light shone in the eyes of Jennie Chandler. — 
| | on 1 would be hard to analyze it, but had Ernest Saunders 


be mn) where he could have seen it, and kngyn what caused it, 
he bveuld not have been displeased. 

mT hat: is what I call an honorable and magnanimous 
‘act, ” said the girl. “Tt proves not that Ernest Saunders 
ict fool; but that he is a brave and true man.” 

“Qh, I knew you would look at it in that light,” half 
sneered Major Morgan. | 

“Surely you do not cherish ill will against him yet?” 
said Jennie. “After what he has done in sparing your life, 
I should think that you would think well of him.” 

“I told him that I would not consider myself under any 
obligations to him for sparing my life, and that we were 
deadly.enemies and that the next time we met, one or the 
othcr of us would have to die!” was the vicious reply. 
“And I meant it! The world is not big enough to hold 
both of us!” 


CHAPTER VI. 
WHAT A BRAVE GIRL DID. 


“What is all this I hear, Jennie?” said Colonel Chand- 


ler, that evening, as he and his daughter were taking sup- | 


per in their quarters in Savannah. 
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He man- 
aged to catch me unawares and knock my sword out of my 


She 







“Oh, he fooled me by some of his Aipantiiay awkward a 
work, and I grew careless,” was the reply; “I had him at 
my mercy, but thought I would play with him a bit, as a 
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“T’m sure I.don’t know what you have heard, father,” 


with a smile. 


The colonel, who while haughty and. austere to outsiders, | 


and a strict disciplinarian, was kindness and gentleness 
personified to his daughter, laughed and said: 
“T have reference to the stories which Captain Fitz- 


morris and Major Morgan have been telling, regarding their 
encounters with a =p one Ernest Boounsem, I believe 


they say his name is.’ 


“What have they been saying shout this—about the 


rebel, father ?” 


“They say he is a terrible fellow, a genuine desperado, 


and that he should be hunted down and killed.” 
“So that is what they say, is it?” ! 
“Yes; they seem to be very bitter against him.” 


“T suppose that is natural, as he defeated them in duels.” 
Their 
claim is that he is a very dangerous man, and that he 1s 
working up the rebels of the vicinity and inciting them to 


“True; but they don’t lay so much stress on that. 


join the enemy and fight against us.” 
“T don’t know anything about that, father. 
‘saw this man before and know nothing about him.” 


“That reminds me of what Captain Fitzmorris said,” 
remarked the colonel; “he made me half angry, and I was 


at the same time amused.” , 
.“What did he say, father?” 


“That this rebel, Saunders, tried to make an impression 
on you—ha! ha! ha! Did you hear of such foolishness ?” 
Why, the gentleman was only so 


“T never did, father. 


polite to me as a gentleman might be expected to be to 


any lady.” 


“So I knew; but the captain insisted that he put himself 
out to try to attract your attention and make an impres- 


sion on you.” 


“The captain is silly, father; and such a statement is 


ridiculous.” 


“So I knew. Well, I think that the fellow will not be}, 
allowed to run at large much longer, for I have given Major 
Morgan permission to scour the surrounding country for 


him, and capture or kill him.” 


Had the colonel been watching his daughter close he 
might have seen a change of color, for she suddenly grew 
pale. She soon recovered from her temporary paleness, 
however, and managed to speak aces and apparently 


unconeernedly. 


“So the major is going to nt to hunt this man Saun- 


ders down, is he?” she asked. 
ws Vien? 


“T suppose he will take a force of men with him?” 








night, as the rebel is much more familiar with the country 
than any of our men can possibly be, and it is likely that the 
fellow may be found in the day time, as he is known to 
do most of his work at night, and then do his sleeping 
in the daytime.” 


ithe girl said; and even while speaking a plan was rapidly 
maturing in her mind, a plan by which she thought it pos- 
sible she might warn Ernest Saunders of his danger. 


spent in eating supper. 
plan. 
his danger; that much was settled. She did not stopsto 
ask herself why she was going to do this. It did not mat 
ter why. It was enough that’ she wished to’ do it. a 
I never 
his daughter. He was busy with his own thoughts, wonder-} 
ing if Major Morgan would be successful in capturing the 
“rebel,” so did not pay much attention to Jennie. 


make-up to make her very determined, and she lost no time 
in putting her plan into operation, once it was decided 
upon. When supper was over she went to her room and} 


donned her riding costume, much to the surprise of Sarah, 
her colored maid. 


asked. 


you understand ?” i oN 


ter nobuddy erbout yor Les 


ask you, you shall have that gold breastpin. of mine na ‘| 
you think is so pretty.” ' ha 


est missus in all de hull worl’!” the colored girl cried, he 
eyes rolling in ecstasy. | “4 


Sam to saddle and ae Knight, and have him ready fi fo 


“Yes, h ie ‘will tale. Short eas men.” 
“When is he going to start on the search for the rebel 
“Tn the morning.” ) > 1 
“In the morning ?” 

“Yes. He thinks it best not to attempt anything at 







































“T think it quite likely that this is the case, father, » 


Jennie did not have much more to say during the time 
She was thinking, maturing her 
She had made up her mind to warn the patriot of 


Her father did not notice the pre-occupied manner of : 


The colonel’s daughter had enough of her father in her 


“Ts young missus goin’ fur er ride ter-night 2” the gir 


“Yes, Sarah; and I. wish you to keep the matter quiet 
eo. 


“I spose so, missus. ‘Yo’ doth. wan’ me ter say not hil 
in’, Kis da iti Se | 


Ora eae 


“You. Sarah?) °":st leauge 
“Not even ter Master Cannel?” 
“No, not even to him; and, Sarah, if you will: do as. 






“Foah de goodness’ sake libe, Miss Tix innie, yo’ is de bes t 


“Here is the pin, Sarah; it is yours.” 
“Tank yo’, missus—t’ank yo’ !” 
“ And; Sarah, I wish you would go to the stable and t 
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~ ll do it, missus. Shall I go right erway ?” 

Yes, Sarah; and—tell Sam to keep the matter quiet, 
will you?” 

“Yes, indeed, missus; Sam won’ say er word ef I tell ’im 
not ter.” 

_. As Sam was Sarah’s socio Jennie was sure that the 
girl spoke the truth. , 
“Very well; you see, father would not let me go out 
alone if he knew of it, for he would be.afraid I would 
_ be captured by the rebels; but this is such nice weather, and 
we have such a beautiful moon, that I am eager to take 
at least one moonlight ride, and enjoy myself. I hate to 
have to be escorted by a stiff officer in uniform, and_be 
- forced to ride along at a sedate pace. I want one good, in- 
| vigorating ride, one wild dash in freedom, through the 
— country.” 

“All right, missus ; Sam’ n me wor’ tell nobuddy, yo’ kin 
be shore ub dat.” | 

- “That’s right, Sarah; now go and tell Sam.” 
bP <P go right erway, missus.” — 

The girl took her departure, and was gone fifteen or 
twenty minutes. “Sorry I wuz so long, missus,” said 
Sarah, giggling; “but dat fool nigger wouldn’ lemme go 
till I gib ’im er kiss, an’ so I. ae ter let ’im, arter he’d 
done kep’ me dere fur er spell. 
| “That’s all right, Sarah. ; don’t wish to start nati 
it is quite dark, anyway.” 

— “Dat’s whut I Vought, missus.” 

“ And Sam will have the horse ready for me?” 

“Oh, yes, missus.” 
“Very well.” 

5 Jennie waited till-it was quite dark, and then again 
‘cautioning Sarah, she stole downstairs and out at the back 
} door. She made her way to the stable and found that Sam 

shad Knight saddled and bridled. 

4 “Now, Sam, don’t tell any one that I have gone for a 
}ride,” said the girl. 


_ “JT won’t, Miss Jennie,” was the reply. 

. “Very well ; I will be back in two or three hours. I want 
‘Vic take a nice ride.” | 
| “Doan’ let de rebels git yo’, siinou said the darky. 
> « I am not afraid of them, Sam.” 
Then the girl mounted and rode slowly away. She 

made her way through the city at a moderate pace, for she 

| kept to unfrequented streets, where there were few street 
lamps, and could not see to go rapidly. She was in no 
hurry, however, as she had plenty of time. 
_ Jennie knew all the streets leading out into the coun- 
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ry, and was aware of the points where sentinels were sta- 
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tioned. She knew of three streets that were not guarded, 
as they were small affairs and led to nowhere in par- 
ticular, but once out in the country she could easily gain 
the main highway. 

She decided upon which one of the three streets she 
should choose as an exit, and made her way in that direc- 
tion. 8 
of the city, and then she made a half circuit and struck 
the main road leading westward. Once on it she let her 
horse out and rode at a gallop. 


It had been dark, but now the moon was just rising above 
ihe tops of the trees and its bright light would soon make 


it almost as light as day. Jennie was happy; she felt like _ 
singing, but did not dare do so for fear she might’ be — 


heard. She could not think what it was that made her 
feel so light-hearted and happy; but finally came to the 
conclusion that it was because she was riding alone, was 
free from the escort of an officer whose presence was 
hateful to her. 

This was not what was making her so light-hearted and 
happy, however ; although she did not at the time realize it, 
it was because she was en route for the home of Ernest 
Saunders, and because she thought it likely that she would 
see- the handsome patriot there. | 


Onward she rode, at a gallop, for an hour or more and. 


then she slackened the speed of Kutight and commenced to 
keep a sharp lookout for the path which led to the patriot’s 
home in the timber. 

At last she came to the path, and with a pleased ex- 
clamation she turned the horse’s head in the direction of 
the path and entering it rode onward at a walk. 

Fifteen minutes of this and then she came to a little 
opening in the timber, and in the centre of the opening 
was a log cabin. There was a light shining through the 
one window of the cabin, and this made the girl feel bet- 
ter, for it indicated that the inmate or inmates of the house 
were up, that they had nofretired. 

When within a few yards of the front door Jennie 
brought the horse to a stop and leaped to the ground. 
Tying the animal to,a tree which stood near the girl ad- 
vanced to the door and knocked. 


There was no response from within, and again the girl © 


knocked. 


This time there was a response; a voice—evidently that 
of a woman—answered and said: 

“Who is there?” 

“Open the door,” replied Jennie; “I am a woman and 
am alone.” 

The girl heard an exclamation in a masculine voice, this 
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She rode slowly and cautiously until she was clear _ 
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being followed by hasty footsteps, and then the door was 
unbarred and opened, and Ernest Saunders stood in the 
open doorway, staring eagerly out at the girl standing there. 


“Miss Chandler!” he exclaimed. 
voice the instant you spoke. 
this is Miss Chandler, of whom I have just been telling 
you. Miss Chandler, my mother.” 


“I recognized your 


Come in; come in! Mother, 


Jennie had entered the cabin while Ernest was speaking, 
and she stepped forward and gave the woman her hand. 
Mrs. Saunders was seemingly about fifty-five years old and 
was a well-preserved and rather good-looking woman for 
one of her years; she eyed Jennie closely without seeming 
to do so, and was evidently pleased with the girl’s appear- 
ance, for her manner was very friendly toward the maiden, 
and she led her to a chair and insisted on her removing her 
riding-hat. 


Meanwhile Ernest had closed the door and barred it, and 
_ he now advanced and stood facing the girl, looking at her 
inquiringly yet with the light of a great admiration—and 
something more—shining out of his eyes. 

Jennie saw the look and blushed. To hide her embarrass- 
ment she turned and spoke to Mrs. Saunders, saying some- 
thing about the weather and how beautiful the night was. 

“What in the world has brought you out here in the 
night, Miss Chandler?” asked Ernest. 

The girl turned her eyes on the pent face, but are0st 
instantly dropped them. 


“JT came to warn you,” she replied. “i 

A look of surprise and delight commingled appeared on 
the young man’s face, while one of fear appeared on the 
face of his mother. 


“Of what?” 
“Of danger which threatens you.” 


“To warn me?” Ernest said. 


“From what source?” 

“From the British.” 
' “Ah! And you have eomeghere to warn me, a ‘rebel,’ of 
danger ?” 

Yes.” 

The girl’s voice was low and almost tremulous, 

“But why should you do that, Miss Chandler ?” 

“‘Because—I—it seemed to me so—so—unfair to permit 


you to be taken unawares, as—they—are intending to take 


you. I thought it my duty to come and warn you.” 


“But I am an enemy of the British, Miss Chandler; 
an enemy of your friends—of your father. Did you think 


of that ?”’ 


The girl’s face was red with blushes and she turned an 


almost appealing look upon Mrs. Saunders. 


“ 
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“Yes, I aan of that,” was the low reply, “bu tls 
could not remain in Savannah and let you be—be—take 
at a disadvantage, so I—I—came to—warn you.” | 


Mrs. Saunders stepped to the girl’s side and placed he 
arm around Jennie’s neck. She brushed the hair bad 
from the white forehead and, stooping, imprinted a sis 
“Bless you, child! she whispered, and a plee se¢ 
look appeared on the girl’s face and she looked smilingly | 
up.at Ernest, who was looking at this by-play with wonder- 
ing eyes. .Man-like, he did not understand it; but the 


woman a the girl did. 
“Well, I must say that 1 appreciate what you have done, | 
Miss Chandler,” said Ernest, earnestly ; “you have taken a a | 
great deal of trouble on my account, and I thank you.” ~ ; 
“You are welcome,” was the reply, in a low, almogs be 


there, 
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tremulous voice. 


“‘But now, in what shape will this danger peonetat itself, 
Miss Jennie?” asked Ernest. “* 
tA party of the British is coming in the morning,” we 
‘and they are going to hunt you down and kill 
or capture you.” 
“So that is it, eh?” 
“Yes; and Major Morgan will have command of the 
party. 9) 
“T should have guessed that such would be the case.” 
“Yes; he is very bitter against you for overcoming him 
in the duel this afternoon.” 
“He told me as much this afternoon:” 
“Yes, he says that one or the other of you must die.” 
“T do not doubt it.”” : 
“You will have to be very careful, sir, for the mision ig 
a dangerous man.” 
. “Yes, I think myself that he is a dangerous man. I do 
not underestimate him as a foe; but I think that I shal Il 
be able to hold my own against him.” 
“T hope so; but so long as he is searching for you with @ 
score of men it will be best and safest for you to keep ot 
of his way.” j 
“Yes, that will be my best sini so long as I am alone 
but I have friends in this part of the country, now, 
think I shdll be able to give this Major Morgan and hi 
men a surprise.” uf 


“You have friends, you say ?” the girl exclaimed, ea 
“c Yes. 9 , | 

“Are there many of them?” 

“A hundred, Miss Jennie.” | 
“Oh, [ am so glad! But where are they now: ” 
“They had some business to attend to ant are é 
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will be Back soon. They are likely to come at almost 
y timie. ») 

et am glad of that!” There was no doubting the girl’s 
sir inci and Ernest looked at her curiously. Could it be 
0 ossible that she cared for him? Ernest asked himself. 
The thought that such might be the case gave the young 
man a delicious feeling of happiness; it almost took his 
reath, in truth, and the rich, red blood rushed to his 


c as he saw the girl looking at him earnestly, and he] 


ealized what the thoughts were that were in his mind. 
And when Jennie saw the flush which came over the 
oung man’s face a feeling, of happiness came over her and 
1 look of delight shone in her eyes. 
I believe he loves me!” she said to herself. ‘Oh, I 
hope so, I hope so! for—I love him! I know it now! I 
love him dearly!” : 
ene girl remained at the cabin half an hour longer, 
talking, and then said she must be going. : 
“Wait a few minutes,” said Ernest; “I will go and get 
PY horse and will escort you back to the city.” 
“Qh, there is no necessity of your doing so,” was the 
reply, though it was plain from the tone that the idea was 
hot displeasing. “I had no-trouble in reaching here, “and 
will doubtless have none in getting back.” 
| a“ I know, but you will feel safer to have an escort,” said 
phe young man, “It will take me but a few minutes to 
ridle and saddle my horse.” 
3 b«Very well; I will wait,” said Jennie, and Ernest has- 
| ened out of the cabin. 


_He was gone only a few minutes, and sii he re- 
Pntered and said: “Now I am reddy, Miss Jennie.” 
| Very well; I am ready, too,” was the reply. Then the 
irl kissed Mrs. Saunders and bade her good-by, and turn- 
ng to Ernest, said: “Now we will go.” 
“You must come again, Miss Jennie,” said Ernest’s 
jother, and the girl gave the woman a smile and a nod. 


\ . * . . . 
“Yes, T’ll come again—and again and again,” she said. 


I likeit here and will come and spend a day with you, 


ery once in a while.” 

} “Do, Miss Chandler!” said Ernest, enthusiastically. 
| Mother will be so pleased to haye you do so—and so 
hill I!” 

3 } “Will you?” with an arch look. 

: here was something in the girl’s eyes” and expression 

nd in the tone of her voice, that was a revelation to 

rnest. “She loves me!” he said to himself, and the knowl- 

i almost made him dizzy. “It does not seem possible 

lat this beautiful girl, the daughter of an officer in the 
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“Brvice of the ae whom I detest and am fighting against 
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should love me, but I am confident that such is the case, 
and I am going to know the truth this very night. Vl 
have it from her own lips or the denial that such is the 
case.” ; | ‘) 

So busy was the young man with his thoughts that he 
did not answer the girl’s question. She did not seem to 
be put out, however, for with a woman’s instinct she seem- 
ed to divine what was passing in Ernest’s mind. 

Mrs. Saunders stood in the open doorway and waited till ' 
the two had mounted, and then she called out good-by to 
Jennie, and entered the cabin and closed the door. 

The two rode across the open space and entered the 
path, Ernest being in the lead, the path being only wide 
enough for one horse. They rode along for twenty minutes, 
exchanging scarcely a word; but both were busy with their 
thoughts. 

When they came to the point where the path joined the 
main road, however, Ernest brought his horse’ to a stop, 
“Miss 
Chandler—Jennie, I have something which I wish to say 
to you, and I am going to ask you to dismount, as we will 
be more comfortable standing than sitting on horseback. | 
Will you grant me this favor?” 


and as Jennie rode up alongside him he said: 


“Why, certainly, Ernest—Mr. Saunders,” was the reply, 
and there was a tremor in the girl’s voice. 

In an instant Ernest was on the ground and reaching up 
his hands to assist the girl to alight. She leaped down, and 
was steadied by Ernest, who, leaving the horses to graze on 
the grass growing by the roadside, held to Jennie’s hand 
and said, rapidly, passionately : 

“Miss Chandler—Jennie, do not think me bold, but I 
must tell you, I cannot help telling you, now and here, that 


I love you. I would not have had courage to tell you had 
56 


you not made me think that perhaps you cared something 
for me by coming to warn me of the danger which threat- 


‘ened me.” Jennie was silent, and thinking that perhaps 


he had made a mistake, after all, Ernest went on: “Forgive 
me if I have made a mistake, Jennie—Miss Chandler. 
If I am mistaken, and you do not love me, say so, and 
I will beg your pardon for my presumption and we will 
go on our way to Savannah. Speak to me, anyway, Jennie 


-—Miss Chandler; tell me that you love me or that you 


do not!” 


The next instant Jennie whispered: “I love you, 
Ernest!” and with an exclamation of delight the young 
man seized the girl and kissed her again and again. | 

“And you will be my wife, little sweetheart?” whis- — 
pered the young man. 


“Yes, Ernest.” 


pay 
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“But your father? He is a British officer, and will ob- 


ject to your having a ‘rebel’ for a husband, will he not?” 


“He won’t like it,” was the reply; “but I will marry 
you, anyway, Ernest, even if I have to run away, for I 
love you so dearly that I could not think of letting my 
father’s objections keep us apart.” 


“Bless you, little sweetheart !” 

At this instant there came an interruption. “A dozen 
dark forms emerged from the edge of the timber at the 
farther side of the road and came rushing across and were 
upon the lovers before they knew what was happening. 

“Tt is that scoundrelly- rebel, Saunders!” cried a fierce 
voice which the two recognized as belonging to Major 
“Kill him! 
his escape !” 


Morgan. He must not be allowed to make 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE PURSUIT. 
Although taken by surprise,*Ernest Saunders was not 


He saw that he 
was outnumbered a dozen to one, but that made no differ- 


the man to give up without a struggle, 
ence. He would put up a good fight for his life, just the 
He realized that it would be death, anyway, if he 
surrendered, for Major Morgan had sworn to kill him on 
sight, so there was only one thing for a brave man to do— 


same. 


fight to the death; and Ernest Saunders was a brave man. 

Quickly disengaging himself from the embrace of his 
sweetheart, she having seized him in convulsive fright at 
sound of the voice, Ernest said, hurriedly, even while 
drawing his sword: “Get back out of harm’s way, sweet- 
heart, and I will show those fellows that they will not have 
things all their own way!” 

“Oh, fly for your life, Ernest!” the girl cried. But 
there was no chance to do this, for the young patriot was 
surrounded. He had drawn a pistol with his left hand, 
while drawing his sword with the right, and he fired the 
instant he got the weapon cocked; and so true was his 
aim that one of the redcoats went down. 

Then the others were upon him, and he was fighting 
fiercely against overwhelming odds. The patriot was a 
stalwart and powerful fellow, however, and he made use of 
tacties that for a few moments held the enemy at bay, even 
though they outnumbered him a dozen at least, and were 
all around him. He kept whirling around and around, and 
striking out fiercely and rapidly with the sword. He 
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wounded three of the redcoats and knocked the swords ¢ 
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of the hands of several, but, of course, one man could 
defeat a dozen, no matter how much prowess he might 
possessed of ; there was a diversion in his favor, for a 
moments, however. | 
It was caused by Jennie, who suddenly thought of h 
double-barreled pistol, and drawing it she fired two sho 
managing to bring down two of the men who were tryi 
to kill her lover. ’ 
“You she-fiend!” hissed Major Morgan. “I will mal 
you suffer for that! You area traitress and you shall suff 
the fate of a traitress! I will attend to your case when Y 
have rid the earth of this scoundrel !” | 
Then the redcoats turned their attention wholly to Er nf 
est Saunders, and attacked him so fiercely that he was soo 
at a desperate pass. He could not keep sq many at. bay 
and presently one of the men succeeded in running kh i 
through, the sword passing clear through the brave patriot F 
body, at a point well up in the chest on the right- hand sid 
Jt was a serious wound, and with a gasping groan thf 
brave fellow sank to the ground, apparently dead. | 
wild scream of anguish went up from the lips of Jenn 
Chandler when she saw her lover go down, apparently 
corpse, and the scream was answered by a ringing cheer : 
the galloping of horses could be heard, too, and it was, ev 
dent that a party of horsemen was couG nae ae close. 
hand, 


“T fear it is an enemy !” cried Major Morgan. Bly fl 
I will join you in Savannah. I hay 
some work to attend to, first!” and as he spoke, and tht 
men fled across the road, the major leaped forward ar 
seized Jennie Chandler, who was kneeling beside the sti 
form of her lover and owas walling upon him wildly » 

speak to her. Lifting the cit] bodily, the major, who was 

strong man, ran across the road and disappeared in 4] 
timber—but not before he had been seen by the newcomet 
who were no other than the “Liberty Boys.” 


your lives, boys! 

















“There has been some bad work going on here, boys 
erled Dick. 


Fa 
“Ah, here is some one, dead or serious 

b 
wounded ! 


Let’s see who it is.” 
He reined up his horse, and, leaping to the ground, b 7, 
tened to where the wounded patriot lay. / 
“It’s Ernest Saunders!” he cried; then he knelt besi 
the unconscious patriot and made a quick examinati 4 
of the wound, which was bleeding copiously. a fs 
““A serious wound,” he murmured; “but I do not se 
it is necessarily fatal. Tl see if I can bring him t 
Then he called to Bob Estabrook and asked for the | fle 


of liquor which was always carried for use in cases of 1 


i 


fa: 
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sz Plucis the Sebath 6 at the & flask to Saendore lips 
i k permitted some of the fluid to flow into the injured 
: fon’ m’s mouth. A few moments and then with a gasp Saun- 
bre came to. He looked up at Dick’s face in wonder, 
nd then as the remembrance of it all came back to him 
| -ery escaped’ him. | 
“Where are they?” he cried, faintly. “Where is Je ennie ?” 
} « Easy, Ernest,” said Dick, soothingly ; “tell us all about 
i, but don’t excite yourself; you are wounded, you know.” 
“Ah, yes, so I am,” and a groan, not of pain but of an- 
: r ish, caused by the knowledge that he was helpless to ren- 
Wer assistance to Jennie if she was in need of it, left his 
fips. | 

- “Jennie—where is she?” he asked, faintly but eagerly. 
_“T saw a man run across the road a few minutes ago, 
arrying a woman in his arms, Ernest,” said Dick, gently ; 
perhaps that was she.” 

“Yes, yes; that was she! That was Jennie Chandler, my 
sweetheart and promised wife, Dick. And the scoundrel 


ick 
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who was carrying her was Major Morgan, and I doubt not 


he will carry her away somewhere and hold her a prisoner 
and try to force her to agree to become his wife. Oh, this 
s terrible, that I am lying here, helpless, and my loved one 
in the hands of that scoundrel!” 
“Calm yourself, Ernest,” said. Ditek. earnestly ; “ mane 
worry; for I give you my word of honor that your sweet- 
heart shall be rescued from the hands of the redcoat. I 
vill take a lot of the boys and go on his trail at once, and 
ve will run him down, as. sure as my name is Dick Slater!” 
} “You will do this for me, Dick?” 'The wounded man’s 
yoice was weak but eager. 


_ “T will, Ernest. 
will keep the promise or die trying.” 

“God bless you, Dick! You make me almost anny: for 
. know that if the scoundrel can be found, you will find 


I promise you, on my honor, and I 












hy im.” 

“Yes, we will never leave his trail until after we have run 
him to earth, Ernest; and now I will leave you to be looked 
ter by some of the boys, who will carry you to your home 
ind dress your wound. You are seriously wounded, old 
nan, and will need to keep quiet and take things easy; 
mt you are not fatally wounded by any means. You will 
ye to be happy with Jennie. Bear that in mind and rest 
asy ; for when I come inves your sweetheart will.be with 
ne. ? 

ar nk you, Dick. I will reste easy, for I know that you 
P gn do as well as I could do, if able to go after that scoun- 
l, myself.” 


Gre cannot escape us, Ernest unless he goes back to 
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Savannah, and if he does that Miss Chandler will be safe 
from him.” 

“True.” 

Dick gave a ‘few instructions, and then selecting twenty 
of the “Liberty Boys” set out in the direction taken by 
the British officer with his prisoner, for Dick knew the girl 


~ 


was a captive in the hands of a villain. 

As soon as.they were on the opposite side of the road, 
and had entered the timber, Dick directed the youths to 
spread out, fan shape, and continue going in the direction 
they were headed in until they found the British officer and 
the girl, or until summoned by two pistol shots, which’ was 
to be the signal that the quarry had been run to earth, no 
matter who found them. | 


The British officer had perhaps-ten minutes start, but as 
he was burdened with the girl it was probable that he had 
not been able to go very far in that time, and Dick was 
confident that they would be able to —— run him to 
earth. 

The “Liberty Boys,” in keeping in the directions in 
which they had started, gradually drew away from each 
other, and when they had gone a mile were scattered out 


quite a distance. No sign was found of the British officer 


jand»the girl, and the youths kept on at as rapid a pace 


as it was possible for them to keep up, through the timber. 
Another mile was traversed and the youths were ‘more 
Indeed, they could not 
They kept on, however, and 
kept a sharp lookout for the redcoat, 
It so happened that Dick was to be’the lueky one to find 
the fugitive. 


than'a quarter of a mile apart. 
hear anything of one another. 


He suddenly emerged into an opening in the . 
timber, and through this opening ran a stream. It was 
not a wide stream, nor a deep one, nor was there any bank 
to speak of on the side next to Dick; but on the opposite 
side there was a bank three or four feet high, and a little 

| ways back from the edge of the bank was a large stone. 
Leaning against the stone, plainly to be seen in the moon- 
light, were the British officer and the girl. The redcoat 
had paused to rest. The girl’s arms were bound with a 
piece of rope—doubtless off a rope halter that had been 
worn by the Horse the major had ridden from Savannah, 
but had been forced to abandon when he made off with the 
girl. 

The youth did not hesitate, but bounded forward and 
was almost to the bank of the stream when the British 
officer saw him. The girl saw Dick at the same instant, 
and as the major attempted to draw a pistol she lurched 
against him with all her might, and in order to save him- 
self from falling the redcoat was forced to leap out into 
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the stream. He struck near the middle and caused the 
water to splash up greatly. 

This was Dick opportunity, and he took advantage of it: 
He did not wish to shoot the redeoat down in cold blood, 
and so, feeling himself capable of overcoming the officer 
in a hand-to-hand combat, the “Liberty Boy” leaped into 
the stream and grappled with the man. 

“T will 
quickly make an end of you, you dog!” he hissed, and he 


With a curse of rage the redcoat grappled Dick. 


went to work to try to make his words good. 
He had found a foeman more than worthy of his best 


efforts, however, and he soon realized this, but he fought: 


desperately, in the hope that he might succeed in over- 
powering the youth. 

Tt was a terrible struggle, there in the water, between the 
British officer and the “Liberty Boy,” and the fair prisoner 
watched the struggle with starting eyes and prayed for the 
success of the patriot youth. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MAJOR'S FATE. 


We will now explain how it happened that Major Mor- 
. gan and his men had happened to be at the spot when Ern- 
est Saunders and Jennie Chandler had been coming to an 
understanding, 

The major had walked around to the house occupied by 
Colonel Chandler, with the intention of having an intér- 
view with the officer and ask his permission to pay address 
to his daughter; it was just after dark, and it so happened 
that he got there just as Jennie rode out of the little alley 
leading from the stable at the rear of the house to the street. 
The major could not see very plainly, but he seemed to 
know at once that the rider was the colonel’s daughter. 

“Where can she be going, I wonder?” he asked himself. 

“Tt is very strange.” | 

His first impulse was to hasten forward and accost the 
girl, and then he dismissed the thought and decided to 
learn where she was going, if possible. Somehow a sus- 
picion had entered his mind—a suspicion that the colonel’s 
Who that some 
one might be was to the major’s mind quite patent. 

““She is going out to meet that scoundrelly rebel, Saun- 
ders!” he said to himself. “I would be willing to wager a 
hundred pounds that such is the case!” Then a thought 
struck him that he might be able to find out from Sam, 


daughter was going out to meet some one. 


a must not be allowed to make his escape!” — 


and ‘after a fierce fight was laid low, apparently dead; how | 
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the stabiainia! So the major hastened ‘around ae a 
although Sam tried to evade the questions which # 
officer put to him, he had to admit that his young mistre 
was gone and that she had said she was going out for 
moonlight ride. 

“That settles it!” thought the major, his heart almo 
bursting with rage. “She has gone out to keep an appoi . 
ment with that rebel. Well, I will get’ some of the boy 
and we will follow her, and if we get the chance—and r 
think we shall—we will make one rebel the less in . th . 
part of the country before morning.” utd | 

So the major had hastened to his quarters, had calleé 
io a dozen of his men to mount and follow him, and ha¢ | 
leaped into the saddle and set out in the direction which he 
guessed the girl had taken. 

























He was right in his adiinsittess of the direction taken, 
but Jennie had secured such a start that the pursuers S | 
did not catch sight of her before she reached the path} 
which branched off from the main road and led to thel 
cabin in ‘the timber, the home of Ernest Saunders. 

On account of this the major and his men had gone too} 
far toward the west, and when at last it was decided that 
the girl had not come so far, they turned and rode back in 
ihe direction of Savannah. | 

Ernest Saunders and Jennie Chandler were standing 
back in the shadows of the trees, out of sight, as the major 
and his men approached from the west, but the two horses,, 
in moving about, , cropping the grass, had moved out. far’ 
enough into the road so that they were seen while party. 
was two hundred yards distant. 


| 


The major at once jumped to the conclusion that their | 
search was at an end, that they had found the girl and 
her lover, and he ordered his men to dismount and tie | 
their horses, which they did. Then he led the way and the} 
redcoats crept along, down the road, keeping just out of F 
sight in the edge of the timber, but on the opposite side} 
of the road from the one the girl and her lover were rs 
posed to be on. 

When the redcoats were nearly opposite the two horses 
the major suddenly caught sight of Ernest Saunders and 
Jennie Chandler, and while the two were well back, in ) 
the shadows he was able to make out that the girl was in} 
ihe man’s arms. The sight rendered the British officer 
wild with rage, and he at once gave the order to charge and 
oe the words given at the close of the preceding chap- 

: “Jt is that scoundrelly rebel, Saunders! Kill: him! 


‘The rest we know—how Ernest Saunders was attacked, 
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enjen were heed approaching, and the major aa bis 
i Fook refuge i in flight, the officer carrying the girl with 
im, a prisoner; and how Dick Slater and a dozen of his 
I Liberty Boys” went in pursuit of the major, and how, ul- 
imately, Dick ran the officer down at the stream’ and be- 
ame engaged in a hand-to-hand combat with him in the 
niddle of the stream, watched by the fair prisoner, who 
c joped and prayed for the patriot youth’s success. 
The struggle went on fiercely. The major was a strong 
man and prided himself on his strength. He had felt a 
hrill of pleasure as he felt the youth in his grasp, and 
aid to himself that he would make short work of the 
fellow. | 
But he did not know with whom he was dealing. Dick 
Slater was perfectly at home in a contest of this kind. 
| e had been engaged in many during the three years he 
aad been serving in the patriot army as scout, spy and 
saptain of the “Liberty Boys,” and never yet had he met 
ris match, | 
He did not think he would find his match, this time, but 
6 soon realized that he had a foeman worthy of his best 
fforts, and did not throw any chances away. 

“Tl kill you, you young scoundrel !” snarled the major, 
viciously. 
| “Perhaps,” was the sententious reply. | : 



















“There is no ‘perhaps’ about it; you are as good as dead 
ready |?” | 
| “And buried, why didn’t you say?” remarked Dick, 
areastically. “Don’t be so modest. Say it all while you 
ire about i? ; 

He had thought that 
e might frighten his opponent and thus gain an advan- 
age, but the other’s coolness showed him oe he could not 
neceed in this. 


A curse escaped the major’s lips. 


' “Don’t swear or you won't catch any fish, major,” said 

ick, calmly ; and again an oath escaped the major’s lips. 

“You ihre you are smart, don’t you?” he hissed. 

} “Ob, no!” coolly. 

} “Well, before I get through with you you will have got- 
en over the idea that you are smart.” | 

1 “Is that so?” 

66 Yes.” 


“TI am going to drown you, you rebel dog !” 
“YL wager you anything you like that you don’t do 


pything of the kind, you British hot r ind !” 
A hoarse roar of rage issued from the lips of the officer. 







le was a man who had a great deal of pride in rank 
nd pomp, and nothing: could. cut him so much as to be 
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“Oh, very well; if you say 0, that settles it, I suppose.” 
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addremed in such a manner by one whom he looked’ upon 
with scorn, as being plebeian, as being a “nobody.” 

‘He began a fiercer attack than ever and exerted him- 
self to such an extent that it kept Dick pretty busy for a 


It had the effect of tiring the officer out, 
however, and he was soon puffing at a great rate. 


few minutes. 


“You see, you are tiring yourself out,” said Dick, calmly ; 


| “you know what that means—that I shall have you at my 
mercy in a very few moments.” 


Major Morgan realized this only too well, and he made 
up his mind to make one desperate attempt to end the 
In his belt was a long-bladed, sharp knife that he 
had had made to order in England. The major was a 


matter. 


great gambler, and he had found this weapon handy for 
use at the card-table, after a quarrel, as he could draw it 
quickly and strike his adversary before the other could 
draw a sword. Now he reasoned that if he could draw 
the knife he would be able to make short work of his op- 
ponent; and he began figuring to do this. 

He managed to get liis right hand in such a position that 
he could let go quickly with it, draw the knife and use it, 
and when all was ready he put his plan into execution. 

He let go of Dick, drew the knife, quickly, and made a 
fierce stroke at his opponent ; but Dick was on his guard. 
The instant the other let go his hold with the right hand 
the youth knew the major was up to somé trick, and when 
he saw the knife he realized: what the trick was. He was 
not willing that it should succeed, however, and he caught 
the major by the wrist and by an exertion of all his won- 
derful strength of arm he twisted the man’s wrist in such 
a manner that the blade of the knife, instead of reaching 
him as intended by thé owner, was sheathed instead in the 
major’s breast. 2 


With a gasping cry the officer staggered and would have 


fallen, but Dick half carried, half dragged him to the bank, 


and eased him to the ground. 
It was evident that he would not live a minute. The 
knife had penetrated to the heart, and the major was 
doomed. He realized it, but the realization did not seem 
to take any of the venom out of him. He turned his eyes 
on Jennie, who was staring at him with eyes of horror, 
and said, with fiendish joy in the tones: 

“T die, but—your lover—Saunders—he is—dead, too! 
He will—not be—your—husband !” 

““You are mistaken, major,” said Dick, quietly; “Ern- 
est Saunders is severely wounded, but he will not die.” 

“What!” almost shrieked Major Morgan, trying to rise, 
and falling-back, weak and dying. ‘“ He—will—not—die— 


you say? You—are—speaking—falsely !” 
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“No, I am telling you only the truth,” was the calm 
reply. “Ernest Saunders will live.” 

“Thank God!” cried Jennie Chandler, a look of joy on 
her face. | 


-“Curse—the—luck!” These were the last words of 
Major Morgan, and as the last word left ~ lips he gave 
a convulsive gasp and all was over. 

“Ts—he—dead ?” almost gasped Jennie, as she stared in 
horror at the still form. 


“Yes,” replied Dick, soberly; “he will never again 
bother you. I did not intend to kill him, but it was un- 
- He tried to stick the knife into me, and I 
turned its point upon himself with fatal effect.” 

“He deserved his fate,” said the girl; “but it seems 
terrible to think of.” | r 


“Yes, indeed; but I will free you from the rope which 
binds you, Miss Chandler.” 
“How did you know my name?” the girl asked as Dick 


avoidable. 


was cutting the rope with the knife taken from the 
stiffening hand of the major. 

“Ernest Saunders told me your name.” 
“And is he—was it true what you 
“about. Ernest? 


“Ah, yes!” eagerly. 
told—him,” indicating the dead man, 
Will he get well?” 

“Oh, yes, I am sure that he will.” 

“Oh, you make me so happy !” | 

“Ernest is seriously wounded, but not fatally.. He will 
have to keep to his bed for two or three weeks, and be 
carefully nursed, but he will not die.” 

“And I will nurse him!” cried the girl, her eyes shining. 

“You can be a great help to his mother, at any rate,” 


said Dick; “but what about your father, Colonel Chandler? 


He will object to your remaining there and nursing a ‘rebel,’ 
will he not?” 

“T won't let him know where I am.’ 

“Ah, so that is the way you will work it, eh: 2” smiled 
Dick. 

“Veas,?? 
~ “But will he not be very anxious regarding you?” 

“T will send him a message telling him that I am well 
and getting along splendidly, and that he need not worry 
about me.” 

And now, Miss Chandler, if 
you will permit me, I will place you, eae on the other 


“True; you can do that. 


side of the stream.” 


The girl protested that it'would not hurt her to get 
wet feet, but the,“‘Liberty Boy” said there was no need of 
her getting her feet wet, and laughingly took her.in his 
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arms ad carried her across the stream and deposited 1 
on her feet on dry ground. 3 


be ready to start back to the home of Ernest Sanndedf s 
said Dick. As he spoke he drew two pistols, and, cockin 
them, fired them off, one after the other. . 


us was successful i in finding you, Miss Chandler,” explair 


Dick. ‘ 


know to whom it is that I am indebted for my rescue fre 0 
the hands of that terrible man,” with a shuddering glan 
at the still form of Major Morgan. | 


with interest. 
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“Now I will call my men to this place and we will 


“That is the signal that was agreed upon when one | 


“Ah, I understand,” the girl said; and then she ac de 
I would lic 


“You have not yet told me your name. 


“My name?” smiled Dick. “It is Slater—Dick Slater, . 
“Dick Slater!” exclaimed the girl, staring at the you 
“Why, I have heard my father speak of ‘yo 
frequently.” sit 

“And he said nothing good of me, doubtless,” emil 
Dick. uy 

“Oh, he did not say anything bad of you,” the ont I od 
tened to say. “Father is a very fair man, even if he i ; 
British officer, and is always ready to give credit whei 
credit is due, and I have heard him speak of you in tern 
ef admiration. He said that if all the ‘rebels,’ as you au 
called by the British, were like you there would be oa 
such thing as triumphing over you.” 

“JT fear he has too high an opinion of me,” oie Die 

“T don’t think so, judging by what I have seen. ‘Yo 
have just rescued me from that man at the risk of yo 
life, and seem to think nothing of it, and that is just. wh 
might have been expected of you, judging by what I ha 
heard father sdy about you.” 4 

“Oh, that was nothing more than any man would ha 
done, Miss Chandler. And, besides, I had promised 2 
friend Saunders that I would bring you safely back, or d 
trying; had promised him on my honor, and I had to ke 
my promise, don’t you see?” ‘ 

“Yes, but I know you would have kept it, anyway, a 
that you would have done the same thing had you 4 
known who I was and had made no promise to any ont 

“T will acknowledge that that is true, miss,” was | 
quiet reply. “I have a sister of my own, and a sweethe i) 
too, and I simply have done for you what I would ¥ 
any man to do for either of them, should. the ne a 
| arise.” — . a 

“T understand.” mist 

The “Liberty Boys” began putting in an appeal al 
now, one after another, until all the dozen who had star 


\ ay 





01 on ‘the trail of ik fugitive British officer were ne preaetit | 
en Dick quickly’and tersely told the story of his en- 
ter with the major, and ordered the youths to bury the 


ly. 


[his was quickly done and then the little party, with the 


cued maiden in its midst, started on the back track. Tt 
s a walk of an hour to the road, and of another fifteen 
nutes to the cabin home of Ernest Saunders, to which 


ce all the rest of the “Liberty Boys” had gone, taking 


the horses with them. 

When they got to the house it was found that the wound- 
patriot was resting easy and was strong and cheerful; 
d when Dick entered the room and told him that Jennie 
1 been rescued and was in the house, ey to come to 
n, Ernest's face shone for joy. 


“Ah! you are a true comrade, Dick!” he said, feelingly. 
‘he honor of the ‘Liberty Boys’ is beyond dispute, and 
en you make a promise it is kept.” 

“Yes, if it is possible to keep a promise we will do it 
ry time,” said Dick; “and now, old man, I will send 
ne one in to see you, m ; 

The ‘some one’ was J ennie, of course, and when a saw 
w bright and cheerful-looking her affianced was, she was 
ighted. 


“Oh, ‘Ernest, La am. so glad to find you so well !”’ she an 
red, stooping over him and kissing him tenderly; ‘ 
ight when I saw you go down, when those men were at- 
; ing ‘you, that you were dead, but you will live, won’t 
u—you will live for me py? | 
“Yes, indeed, little sweetheart! I will live for you! I 
1 worth a dozen dead men. I'll be all Behi ina wae or 
5. , J ee ‘ 
“Yes, your mother and I will nurse you, and if good 
re will help any, then you will get well rapidly.” 
‘What! you will help nurse me?” cried Ernest, in sur- 
se. Wear ey 
“Yes; why not?” 
“But your father- 7 
“He; need notyknow where i am. Do you think I would 
back to Savannah when you needed me, Ernest? No, 
; I will stay here by your side and help your mother 
rse you and take care of you. I will send a message to 
her, telling him that I am safe and that he need not 
rry about me, but I won’t let him know where I am.” 








‘You are the best and sweetest little sweetheart any man 
r had, Jennie!” exclaimed Ernest, in delight, and then 
> girl kissed him and told him to keep quiet and be a 
od boy, which he promised to do. 


; 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE COLONEL RECEIVES A LETTER. 


Next morning Colonel Chandler sat at the breakfast- 
table alone. There was a frown on the colonel’s face. 

“Why don’t Jennie come to breakfast?” he murmured. 
“She is not usually late.” 

Just then the colored girl, Sarah, passed the door and 
the officer called out: “Isn’t your mistress up yet, Sarah?” 

“T doan’ think she is, Massa. Cunnel,” was the reply; 
and if the colonel had been acutely observant he would 


haye noticed that the colored girl’s voice trembled and 


‘that its owner looked frightened. 


“Well, go and call her at once-” 

“Yes, Massa Cunnel.” 

“Tell her breakfast is on the table and geting cold.” 
“Yes, Massa Cunnel.” 

The girl hastened away, but returned a few minutes later 


and tremblingly entered the room. She looked so pale and 


perturbed that the. officer could not fail to note it, now, 
and he looked at her in surprise, 

“What’s the matter, Sarah?” he asked. 

“De young missus, sah!” 

“Well, what of her?” in a brisk, almost harsh voice, for 
the colonel was overcome by a sudden fear tHfat something 
had happened to his daughter. 

“She hain’t in her room, sah!” ‘ 

_ “Isn’t in her room?” ‘The colonel stared at the girl, 


and seemed somewhat dazed. - 





“No, sah; an’—an’ 2 

“Well, out with it!” fiercely. 

“Her baid wuzn’ slep’ in last’ night ertall, sah!” - 

“What! Her bed was not slept in last night, you say?” 

“No, sah; aw’ Missy Jinnie hain’t in de house nowhars, 
sah. Sam’n me hez looked ever’whar, sah!” | 

“Her bed not slept in—she not in the house!” mur- 
“What can it mean?” 


At this moment Sam appeared at the dining-room door, 


mured the colonel. 
and said: “Dere’s a man wants ter see yo’, Massa Cun- 
nel.” 
“Where is he?” 
“Tn de front hall, sah.” 
“Show him in tere at once.” 
“Yes, sah!” and Sam vanished. 
_ Somehow the colonel jumped to the conclusion that the 
man might bring news of his daughter; he could not have 


explained why he should think so, but the idea had come 














to him, and when the stranger was shared into the room | 


the colonel looked at him eagerly. 


The newcomer was a young man of perhaps twenty years: 


of age; he was bronzed and handsome, and there was a 
manly look about his face that impressed the British officer 
at once. Before the colonel could speak the young man 
said: | | a 

‘““T am the bearer of a message from your daughter, sir; 
and here it is. I will say that-she is well and happy, 
so read the message at your ease and leisure.” 

The colonel took the letter, which was addressed to ‘him 
in the handwriting of his daughter, and opening it read 
as follows: 


“Dear Fatner—You will be surprised to get this let- 
ter, and will no doubt. be pained by its contents, but you 
must remember that the life happiness of your daughter 1 is 
at stake, and then it will not be so hard on you. 

“Father, I am the promised wife of a patriot—a ‘rebel,’ 
as we were always wont to call them, and while I know the 
knowledge will cause you pain, yet when you know how 
~ much I love him’and how happy I shall be as his wife, 
You have heard of him; 
his name is Ernest Saunders, and he is one of nature’s 


you will not feel it so keenly. 
noblemen, He is seriously wounded, however, and I shall 
remain at his bedside until he is well again, which may 
be three weeks, possibly a month. And now, father, I wish 
to tell you something which will surprise you: Major 
Morgan was a cowardly scoundrel, and last night he and 
his men set upon Ernest, as he was talking to me not far 
from the spot where I first met him, and after they had 
wounded him and left him for dead, they were forced to 
flee by the coming of some horsemen; but Major Morgan, 


who has been trying to make love to me for weeks, seized | 


He 
was followed, however, by Dick Slater and some of his 
‘Liberty Boys,’ 
engaged the major in a, combat, which resulted in the 


me and carried me away, a prisoner, into the timber. 
and Dick Slater himself overtook us and 


major’s death—which was richly merited, as you will, I 
think, admit. There is no knowing what would have been 
my fate had not Mr. Slater so bravely rescued me. 


“And now, I will introduce the bearer of this message. 
He is no other than Dick Slater, himself, of whom I have 
often heard you speak with admiration, and to whom we 
both owe much for his rescue of me from the hands of 
Major Morgan. I know that Mr. Slater is safe in your 
hands, father, and that you will honor the confidence 
which we both have placed in you, and that he will be 


permitted to leave Savannah without hindrance, 


| THE LIBERTY BOY Boys’ H 


and do not be angry, and when this cruel war is onde 


/ 


table and take breakfast with me. 


































&f ‘And: now, A das dele totes: ae ‘hot take: this to too m m 
to heart. Ernest is a noble man, and os m 
noble husband; I shall be happy with him: \ 
been miserable all my life without him; so bear wit i 





hope that you two, my husband and my father, will me 
friends, and that you will learn to know and respedt 
other. Do not try to find me, father, for I do not wish y 
to do so, and I do not think you could possibly find m 
anyway. Rest easy; I am happy, and will be well’ tak 
care of. Ernest is the comrade and dear friend of Di 
Slater and his hundred ‘Liberty Boys, and they are. hel 
ready to fight for me to the death, as they know T am | 
be Ernest’s wife. Oh, father, I like the brave patrioi 
more and more, the more I see them; I am sure there ca 
be nowhere in the world one hundred finer, nobler, bette 
men than the hundred ‘Liberty boys.’ How I wish tha 1 
you did not have to fight against the patriots, father! i, 
J ENNIE.” dk 


a | 


The colonel read the letter through and then folded 


rte 


“Good-by, from your loving seughtes, 


and, placing it in his pocket, advanced and extended 1 
hand, " 

,“So you are Dick Slater: ?” he remarked, eyeing - 
Be with interest: “ ‘Captain Slater, I am pleased { to ma 
your acquaintance, I have heard many stories of ‘you 
valor, of your wonderful doings, and I am proud to a 


po 


you.” 


“And I am proud to make the acquaintance of , t 
father of so brave and noble-hearted a a as your daug 
ter, sir,” said Dick. . i | 

The two shook hands, cordially, and then the “ 
said: “ Have you had breakfast, Captain Slater?” 
“T ate a bite before starting to Savannah, sir,” was | qi 
reply. 4 

“Then you must be hungry by this time; sit up tot 
The table is set { 
two, as I expected my daughter to breakfast with me; a 
now that she cannot do so it is fitting that you, who ba 
me news of her, should: occupy the place she ee 7 
occupied.” a 

“Thank you,” said Dick, and he took a seat at the té al 

~When Dick was ready to go the colonel took his h 
and pressed it warmly. “Captain Slater,” he said, “i 
to ask you just one favor before you go.” a 

“What is it, sir: ib | 

“That you will give me your word of honor, as a so Idi 
that no harm shall come to my daughter while away f . 
!rae. Will you do it?” "yes Sig | iia i 


e. '» Ae 


i ~ thy 
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“With deen Colonel Chandler. I give you my word 
honor that no harm shall come to her. 
. fears whatever | ‘on her account. 
ayself and my hundred ‘Liberty Boys’ will fight to the 
leath for her, if necessary, 


You need have 


ts. 
cs 


if 


~ weer 


But it will not be necessary ; 
he “is the affianced of as noble-hearted a man as lives 
fo-day.” 
eon you, Captain Slater; I shall feel perfectly at 
ase regarding my daughter. And now how long will it 
ak ce you to get out of the city—outside our lines ?”? 
+ “Thirty minutes, colonel.” | 
Very well, I will wait thirty minutes and then will 
tart men on your trail and attempt to capture you; that 
‘s my duty as a soldier. Good-by, Captain Slater, and good 
fuck to you.” ‘ ; 
_ Dick saluted and withdrew. Mounting his horse he rode 
out of Savannah and headed westward. He was mounted 
on Major, a magnificent horse with Arabian blood in his 
yeins, and the youth rode like the wind. The redcoats 
gave chase to him, without doubt, but they never got in 
sight of him. 


When Dick told Jennie Chandler. how pitied: tit had 


een her father’s manner of taking they tiews 8 conveyed in 
the letter, the girl’s face lighted up, 


bw aul 
0 ere 


She is among friends; ; 
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“He loves me so dearly — 
that he cares for nothing save that I may be happy. We 
will yet see the time when he and Ernest will shake hands 
and be friends.” 


“Dear father!” she murmured. 


When Ernest Saun- 
ders was well he and Jennie were married, and when the 
war ended Colonel Chandler, instead of returning to Eng- 
land, went to their home and spent the rest of his days 
there. 


And such proved to be the case. 


And in the Saunders’ home no persons in all the world 
were held in such great esteem as were Dick Slater and his 
brave “Liberty Boys.” 


THE END. 


The next number (80) of “The Liberty Boys of ’76” 
will contain “THE LIBERTY BOYS’ “TEN STRIKE’; 
OR, BOWLING THE BRITISH OVER,” by Harry 
Moore. | | 

SPECIAL NOTICE: All back numbers of this weekly 
are always in print. If you cannot obtain them from any 
newsdealer, send the price in money or postage stamps by 
mail. to FRANK TOUSEY, PUBLISHER, 24 UNION 
SQUARE, NEW YORK, and you will receive the copies 
you order by return mail. 
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Squeezer seized the other around the waist with his huge paws. “Bully boys!” said Davy. bs 
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90 The Bradys and the Mad Doctor; or, The Haunted Mill in the | 146 re peers and Bunco Bill; or, The Cleverest Crook in New 
arsh. Ork, ‘ 
91 The Bradys on the Rail; or, A Mystery of the Lightning Express.|147 The Bradys and the Female Detective; or, Leagued with the 
92 The Bradys and the Spy; or, Working Against the Police Depart- Customs Inspectors. 8 
ment. 148 fia cee and the Bank Mystery; or, The Search for a Stolen 
93 The Bradys’ Deep Deal; or, Hand-in- i ime. a on. Md 
94 The Bradve in a noe ae The te cae eee 149 The Bradys at Cripple Creek; or, Knocking out the “Bad Men.” 
95 The Bradys Beyond ‘Their Depth; or, The Great Swamp Mystery. 150 The Bradys and the Harbor Gang ; or, Sharp Work after Dark. 
96 The Bradys’ Hopeless Case; or, Against Plain Evidence. 151 The Bradys in Five Points; or, The Skeleton in the Cellar. 
97 The Bradys at the Helm; or, the Mystery of the River Steamer. 152 Fan Toy, the Opium Queen; or, The Bradys and the Chinese 
98 The Bradys in Washington; or, Working for the President. Smugglers. & 
99 The Bradys Duped; or, The Cunning Work of Clever Crooks. 153 The Bradys’ Boy Pupil; or, Sifting Strange Evidence, Sag 
100 The Bradys in Maine; or, Solving the Great Camp Mystery. 154 The Bradys in the Jaws of Death; or, Trapping the Wire Tap-) 
101 The Bradys on the Great Lakes; or, Tracking the Canada Gang. pers. ' 
102 The Bradys in Montana; or, The Great Copper Mine Case. 155 The Bradys and the Typewriter; or, The Office Boy's Secret. 
103 The Bradys Hemmed In: or, 'vYheir Case in Arizona. 156 The Bradys and the Bandit King; or, Chasing the Mountain 
J04 The Bradys at Sea; or, A Hot Chase Over the Ocean. Thieves. 
105 The Girl from London; or, The Bradys After a Confidence Queen. |157 The Bradys and the Drug Slaves; or, The Yellow Demons of 
106 The Bradys Among the Chinamen; or, The Yellow Fiends of the Chinatown.’ Tonk me 
Opium Joints. ‘ 158 The Bradys and the Anarchist Queen; or, Running Down the 
107 The Bradys and the Pretty Shop Girl; or, The Grand Street “Reds.” 
Mystery. 159 The Bradys and the Hotel Crooks; or, The Mystery of Room 44. 
198 The Bradys and the Gypsies; or. Chasing the Child Stealers: 160 The Bradys and the Wharf Rats; or, Lively Work in the Har- 
109 The Bradys and the Wrong Man; or, The Story of a Strange bor. 
Mistake 161 The Bradys and the House of Mystery; or, A Dark Night's 
110 The Pradys Petrayed; or, In the Hands of a Traitor. Work “i 
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1i1 The Pradys and Their Doubles; or, A Strange Tangle of Crime. 162 The Bradys’ Winning Game; or, Playing Against the Gamblers. 
112 The Bradysin the Everglades; or, The Strange Case of a Summer|163 The Bradys and the Mail Thieves; or, The Man in the Bag. y 





Tourist. 164 The Bradys and the Boatmen; or, The Clew Found in the 
113 The Bradys Defied; or, The Hardest Gang in New York. River. vie 
114 The Bradys in High Life; or, The Great Society Mystery. 165 The Bradys after the Grafters; or, The Mystery in the Cab. “4 
115 The Bradys enone Thieves; or, Hot Work in the Bowery. 166 The Bradys and the Cross-Roads Gang; or, tne Great Case in 
116 The Bradys and the Sharpers; or, In Darkest New York. Missouri. , 
117 The Bradys and the Bandits; or, Hunting for a Lost Boy. 167 The Bradys and Miss Brown; or, The Mysterious Case in § 
aS one eter in Sete ae ae} roe Mystery of pk va clety. . 

9 The Bradys on their Muscle; or, adowing the Red Hook Gang. , . Poi 

120 The Bradys’ Opium Joint Case; or, Exposing the Chinese Crooks. tai ae ee Fe AOE COS Renee hie Gal) aaee eeeee OF, SO er 


121 The Bradys’ Girl Decoy; or, Rounding Up the East-Side Crooks. |469 The Bradys and Blonde Bill; or, The Diamond Thieves of Maiden 
aa a oe oe oes re ae a oo - Ce Lane. : 
e Sradys at the Beach ; or, The Mystery of the Bath House. | 14170 The Bradys and the Opium Ring; or, The Clew in Chinatown, 
124 The Bradys and the Lost Gold Mine; or, Hot Work Among the|471 The Bra ys on the rand, Oireait ; or, Tracking the Light. 
Cowboys. @ Harness Gang. | 
125 The Bradys and the Missing Girl: or, A Clew Found in the Dark. 172 The Bradys and the Black Doctor; or, The Secret of the Old) 









126 The Bradys and the Banker; or, The Mystery of a Treasure Vault. Vault. ; 3 
127 The Bradys and the Boy Acrobat; or, Tracing up a Theatrical | 173 The Bradys and the Girl in Grey; or, The Queen of the Crooks. | 

Case. 174 The Bradys and the Juggler; or, Out with a Variety Show. © 
128 The Bradys and Bad Man Smith; or, The Gang of Black Bar. 175 The Bradys and the Moonshiners; or, Away Down in Tennessee. 


129 The Bradys and the Veiled Girl; or, Piping the Tombs Mystery. |} 176 The Bradys in Badtown; or, The Fight for a Gold Mine. . 
130 The Bradys and the Deadshot Gang; or, Lively Work on the|177 The Bradys in the Klondike; or, Ferretting out the Gold Thieves. ae 
Frontier. 178 The Bradys on the Kast Side; or, Crooked Work in the Slums, if 
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THE STAGE. 
No. 41. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN’S_ JOKE 
BOOK.—Containing a great variety. of the latest jokes used by the 
nest mic ond aa ~ amateur minstrels is complete without 
this wonderful little book. 

PNo 42. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP SPEAKER.— 
Sontaining a varied assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 
and Irish. Also end aeeny jokes. Just the thing for home amuse- 
ent and amateur shows. 

No. 45. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREL GUIDE 
AND JOKE BOOK.—Something new and very instructive. Every 
boy should obtain this book, as it contains full instructions for or- 
yanizing an amateur minstrel troupe. — ‘a 

No. 65. MULDOON’S JOKES.—This is one of the most original 
joke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It 
rontaing a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, etc., of 
Terren@ Muldoon, the great wit, humorist and practical joker of 
the da E\very boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 
obtain ¢ copys immediately. a 
No. @. si Ww TO BECOME AN ACTOR.—Containing com- 
plete i™ptructions how to make up for various characters on the 
2; together with the duties of the Stage Manager, Prompter, 


‘Bce ic Arti nd Property Man. By a prominent Stage Manager. 
Been 80. Ges WILLIA IS’ JOKE BOOK.— Containing the Jat- 






No. 
ast jokes, an@cdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned and 
ever popular German comedian. Sixty-four pages; handsome 
selored cover containing a half-tone photo of the author. 


HOUSEKEEPING. a 
No. 16. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN.—Containing 
‘tall instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 
or country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
dowers at home. The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 


fo, 30. HOW TO COOK.—One of the most instructive books 
4 m cdo! iig ever published. It contains recipes for cooking meats, 
fish, game and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
Sr and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 


sooks. a 

No. 87. HOW TO KEEP HOUSE.—It contains information for 
averybody, boys, girls, men and women; it will teach you how to 
make almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 
»rackets, cements, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 


ELECTRICAL. 

No. 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USE ELECTRICITY.—A de- 
wription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism ; 
together with full instructions for making Electric Toys, Batteries, 
ae ey George Trebel, A. M., M. D. . Containing over fifty il- 
‘ustrations. 

No. 64. HOW TO MAKB ELECTRICAL MACHINES.—Con- 
eaining full directions for making electrical machines, induction 
soils, dynamos, and many novel toys to be worked by electricity. 
By R. A. R. Bennett. Fully illustrated. 

No. 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a 
‘arge collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 
*ogether with illustrations. By A. Anders 
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ENTERTAINMENT. 

No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST. By Harry 
Kennedy. The secret given away. Every intelligent boy reading 
this book of instructions;’by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
tudes every night with his wonderful imitations), can master the 
art, and createsany amount of fun for himself and friends. It is the 
greatest book ever published, and there’s millions (of fun) in it. 

No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY.—A 
very valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 
of games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, etc., suitable 
ter parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the 
money than any book published. 

No. 35. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete and useful.little 
pook, containing the rules and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 
sackgammon, croquet, dominoes, etc. 

0. 36. IW TO SOLVE CONUNDRUMS.—Containing all 
e leading conundrums of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches 









d witty sayings. 
No. 52.gH0OW TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy little 
‘Sook, givig the rules and full directions for playing Euchre, Crib- 


0, Forty-five, Rounce, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, 


Auction ch, All Fours and many other popular games of cards. 
No. 66.g30W TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing over three hun- 
dred intersting puzzles and conundrums with key to same. A 


ok. ully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


ETIQUETTE. 


_, No. 18. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF ETIQUETTE.—It 
‘i & great life secret, and one that every young man desires to know 
all about. There’s happiness in it. 

No. 38. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules and eti- 
quette of good society and the easiest and most approved methods 
of appearing to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church 
and in the drawing-room. 


DECLAMATION. 
Wo. 27. HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. 
—@ontaining the most popular selections in use, comprising Dutch 
dialect, French dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together 
with many standard readings. 
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No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPEAKER.-—Containing four 
teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to becoms 
a good speaker, reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems from 
all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the most 
simple and concise manner possible. ; 

No. 49. HOW TO DEBATE.—Giving rules for conducting de- 
bates, outlines for debates, questions for discussion, and the bes 
sources for procuring information on the questions given. 


SOCIETY. 


No. 38. HOW TO FLIRT.—The arts and wiles of flirtation are 
fully explained by this little book. Besides the various methods 0: 
handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it con 
tains a full list of the language and sentiment of flowers, which is 
interesting to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be happy 
without one. 

No. 4. HOW TO DANCE is the title of a new and handsoms 
little book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full instruc- 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ballroom and at parties, 
how to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular square 
dances. 

No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide to love, 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquette 
to be observed, with many curious and interesting. things not gen- 
erally known. 

No. 17. HOW TO DRESS.—Containing full instruction in the 
art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving the 
selections of colors, material, and how to have them made up, _— 

No. 18. HOW TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL.—One of the 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the worid. 
Everybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both mafe anc 
female. The secret is simple, and almost costless. Read this book 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. | 
No. 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated anc 
containing full instructions for the management and training of the 
canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet,: parrot, etc. 
No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS AND 
RABBITS.—A useful and instructive book. Handsomely illus 
trated. By Ira Drofraw. : 
No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.-—~Including hinte 
on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and birds. 
Also how to cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Harringtor 


Keene. 

No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS.—A valu 
able book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mounting 
and preserving birds, animals and insects. 

No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGDE PHTS.—Giving com 
plete information as to the manner and method cf: raising, keeping, 
taming, breeding and managing all kinds of pets; also giving ful! 
instructions for making cages, ete. Fully, expiaimed by twenty- 
eight illustrations, making it the most complete »eok of the kino 
ever published. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.— useful and in 
structive book, giving a complete treatise’ on che istry; also ex- 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and 
directions for making fireworks, colored fires an@ gas balloons. 
This book cannot be equaled. 

No. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY.—A completes handbook for 
making all kinds of candy, ice cream, syrups, essences, etc. etc. 

No. 19. FRANK TOUSEY’S UNITED STATSS DISTANCE 
TABLES, POCKET COMPANION AND GUIDE.—Giving the 
official distances on all the railroads of the United States and 
Canada. Also table of distances by water to foreign ports, hack 
fares in the principal cities, reports of the census, ¢tc., etc., making 
it one of the most complete and handy books publighed. 

No. 88. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DO€TOR.—A won- 
derful book, containing useful and practical infermation in the 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to every 
oe Abounding in useful and effective recipes for general com 
plaints. 

No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.—Con- 
taining valuable information regarding the. collecting and arranging 
of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVE.—By 1d King Brady, 
the world-known detective. In which he lays down some valuable 
and sensible rules for beginners, and also relates some adventures 
and experiences of well-known detectives. 

No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER.—Contain 
ing useful information regarding the Camera and how to work it: 
also how to make Photographic Magic Lantern Slides and other 
Transparencies. Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De W 


ney. 

No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITARY 
CADET.—Containing full explanations how to gain admittance 
course of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Post 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy should 
know to be a Cadet. Compiled and written by Lu Senarens, authoz 
of “How to Become a Naval Cadet.” 

No. 68. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET.—Complete in: 
structions of how to gain admission to the Annapolis Nava! 
Academy. Also containing the course of instruetion, description 
of grounds ‘and buildings, historical sketch, and everything a boy 
should know to become an officer in the United States Navy. Com- 
piled and written by Lu Senarens, author of “How te Become # 
West Point Military Cadet.” 
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PRICE 10 CENTS EACH, OR 3 FOR 2 CENTS. 
Address FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York, 
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youths who were always ready and willing to imperil thei. es 
for the sake of helping along the gallant cause of Independ ce. | 
Every number will consist of 32 large pages of reading 
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These stories are based on actual facts and give a faithful 
account of the exciting adventures of a brave band of Amer al 


bound in a aoartyrted colored cover. 
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OF *76. Nos.........- 


1 The ertye Boys. en or, Fighting for Freedom. 41 The Liberty Boys in a Snare: or, Almost Trapped. 
2 The. erty Boys ‘Oath « or, Settlang With the British and Tories. | 42 The Liberty Boys’ Brave Rescue; or, In the Nick of Time. 
3 The" Libe OY. s Good Work; or, Helping General Washington. | 43 The Liberty Boys’ Big Day; or, Doing Business by Wholesale. 
4 The Li “Boys, on Hand; or, Always in the Right Place. 44 The Liberty Boys’ Net; or, Catching the Redcoats and Tories. 
5 The Libe oys’ Nerve; or, Not Afraid of the King’s Minions. | 45 The Liberty Boys Worried: or, The Disappearance of Dick Slater 
6 The Liberty Boys’ Defiance: or, “Catch and Hang Us if You Can.” | 46 The Liberty Boys’ Iron Grip; or, Squeezing the Redcoats. 
7 The Liberty Boys in Demand; or, The Champion Spies of the | 47 The Liberty Boys’ Success: or. Doing What They Set Out to Do. 
Revolution. 48 The Liberty Boys’ Sethack: or, Defeated, But Not Disgruz 
8 The Liberty Boys’ Hard Fight; or, Beset by British and Tories. | 49 The Liberty Boys in ‘Toryville: or, Dick Slater’s Fearful Risk. 
2 The Liberty Boys to the Rescue; or, A Host Within Themselves. | 50 The Liberty Boys Aroused: or, Striking Strong Blows for Libert; 
10 The Liberty Boys’ Narrow Escape ; or, A Neck-and-Neck Race} 1 The Liberty Boys’ Triumph: or, Beating the Redcoats at Thei 
With Death. Own Game. 
11 The Liberty Boys’ Pluck; or, Undannted by Odds. 52 The “Liberty Poys’ Scare: or, A Miss as Good as a Mile. 
12 The Liberty Boys’ Peril; or, Threatened from all Sides. 53 The Liberty Boys’ Danger: or, Foes on All Sides. ; 
‘18 The Liberty Boys’ Luck; or, Fortune Favors the Brave. 54 The Liberty Loys’ Flight; or, A Very Narrow Escape. 
14 The Liberty Boys’ Ruse; or, Fooling the British. 55 The Liberty Boys’ Strategy: or, Out- ‘Generaling the Enemy. 
15 The Liberty Boys’ Trap, and What They Caught in It. 56 The Liberty Boys’ Warm Work; or, Showing the Redcoats How” 
16 The Liberty Boys Puzzled; or, The Tories’ Clever Scheme. to Fight. 
17 The ey Boys’ Great Stroke; or, Capturing a British Man-of- | 57 The Liberty Boys’ “Push”: or, Bound to Get There. 
©8 The Liberty Boys’ Desperate Charge; or, With “Mad Anthony” 
18 The Liberty Boys’ Challenge; or, Patriots vs. Redcoats. at Stony Point. “ 
19 The Liberty Boys Trapped; or, The Beautiful Tory. 59 The Liberty Boys’ Justice. And How They Dealt It Out. 
.20 The Liberty Boys’ Mistake; or, ‘“‘What Might Have Been.” 60 The Liberty Boys Bombarded: or, A Very Warm Time. 
2i.The Liberty Boys’ Fine Work ; or, Doing Things Up Brown. 61 The Liberty Boys’ Sealed Orders: or, Going it Blind. ca 
22 The Liberty Boys at Bay; or, The Closest Call of All. 62 The Liberty Boys’ Daring Stroke; or, With *“Light-Horse FERTTY 
23 The Liberty Boys on Their Mettle; or, Making It Warm for the at Paulus [Elook. ’ 
Redcoats. 63 The Liberty Boys’ Lively Times: or, Here, There and Every where,’ 
24 eee Boys’ Double Victory: or, Downing the Redcoats and] 64 T he. Liberty Boys’ “Lone Hand"; or, Fighting Against Great 
ories. Odds. a 
“25 The Liberty Boys Suspected; or, Taken for British Spies. 65 The Liberty Boys’ Mascot; or, The Idol of the Company. in She 
26 The Liberty Boys’ Clever Trick; or, Teaching the Redcoats a|66 The Liberty Boys’ Wrath: or, Going for the Redcoats Roughshod_ | 
Thing or Two. 67 The Liberty Boys’ Battle for Life; or, The Hardest Struggle of | 
27 The Sipenty Boys’ Good Spy Work; or, With the Redcoats in All. os 
Philadelphia. 68 The Liberty Boys’ Lost: or, The Trap That Did Not Work. Be 
28 The Liberty Boys’ Battle Cry; or, With Washington at the Brandy- | 69 The Liberty Boys’ “Jonah”; or. The Youth Who ‘‘Queered”’ Everything 
wine 70 The Liberty Boys’ Decoy; or, Baiting the British. 
29 The Liberty Boys’ Wild Ride; or, A Dash to Save a Fort. 71 The Liberty Boys Lured: or, The Snare the Enemy Set. 
39 The Liberty Boys in a Fix; or, Threatened by Reds and Whites. | 72 The Liberty Boys’ Ransom: or, In the Hands of the Tory Outlaws. . 
31 The Liberty Boys’ Big Contract; or, Holding Arnold in Check.| 73 The Liberty Boys as Sleuth-Hounds; or, Trailing Benedict Az- 
32 The Liberty Boys Shadowed; or, After Dick Slater for Revenge. nold. 
83 The Liberty Boys Duped: or, The Friend Who Was an Enemy. 74 The Liberty Boys ‘Swoop’; or, Scattering the Redcoats. Lee. 
84 The Liberty Boys’ Fake Surrender; or, The Ruse That Succeeded Chaff. ay, 
35 The Liberty Boys’ Signal; or, ‘‘At the Clang of the Bell.” 75 The Liberty Boys’ “Hot Time’: or, Lively Work in Old Virgini; a, 
36 Tree Boys Daring Work; or, Risking Life for Liberty’s | 76 io! Boys’ Daring Scheme: or, Their Plot to Cantar u Ps 
ausge. \ing’s Son. me 
37 The Liberty Boys’ Prize, and How They Won It. 77 The Liberty Boys’ Bold Move; or, Into the Enemy’s Country. a: 
38 The Liberty Boys’ Plot; or, The Plan That Won. 78 The Liberty Boys’ Beacon Light; or, The Sig nal Light on the Sota 
39 The T.iberty Boys’ Great Haul; or, Taking Everything in Sight. | 79 The Liberty Boys’ Honor; or, The Promise That Was Kept. my Lee 
49 The Liberty Boys’ Flush Times; or, Reveling in British Gold. 80 The Liberty Boys’ “Ten Strike” ; or, Bowling the British Over, - gs Soe 
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